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A FOUR YEARS’ PLAN 


HE fanfares of the Allied triumph in Tunisia are still resounding across 

the Mediterranean, striking most significantly of all upon the ears of the 
enemy; and the lines of future victory are beginning to shape themselves 
out of the ruins of the Axis dominion in Africa, East and west and south the 
Allied forces are arrayed for the coming entry into Europe; and, however 
gravely and justly Mr. Churchill warns us that the hardest fight is to come 
and that no slightest remission of effort is anywhere permissible, it is neither 
necessary nor possible to forbid the mind of the Allied nations, even while 
their loins are girded for battle, to speculate upon and plan for what lies 
beyond victory. 

The contributions to this number from the British Dominions show that 
throughout the Commonwealth there is eager debate upon the planning of 
the post-war world, deriving much of its material from the example of the 
various formal plans that have been propounded by Sir William Beveridge 
and others in Great Britain. Interest in the principles and process of inter- 
national reconstruction is certainly not less acute in the United States. To 
the enslaved nations of the old world, whose attitudes at this crisis of their 
fate are discussed in the article “Europe on the Eve”, the nature of the 
society that shall supplant the “‘new order” under which they groan is itself 
the fundamental question, the solution to which is likely to determine the 
part they will be willing and able to play in the coming fight for their own 
liberation. 

It is a commonplace of historians that, when classical and Christian civiliza- 
tion vas submerged in the Dark Ages by the tide of Teutonic barbarism, the 
remnants of the ancient culture were tended and preserved for generations in 
the monasteries, to be brought forth when the tide receded and provide the 
material for reconstruction on the old foundations. Though the present 
Dark Age of Europe will be measured in years instead of centuries, we are 
now in the presence of an analogy to the same secular process. On this 
occasion it has fallen chiefly to the people of the British Isles to maintain the 
sanctuary in which the lights of the European tradition are kept burning. 
As the Allied armies of the coming invasion press back the frontiers of bar- 
barism, it will be fundamentally the immemorial civilized order, which is 
the life of Europe, that will spread over the liberated lands in their wake. 
But just as the culture that emerged from the cloister at the end of the Dark 
Ages had markedly changed and developed, under the stress of the siege, 
from that which took refuge there at the beginning, so the ideas about the 
social order, which it is the mission of Allied arms to restore to their authority 
in Europe, will have progressed greatly, through the searching experiences 
of these years, beyond what was thought tolerable before 1939. The enslaved 
peoples, even while they strain their eyes for the glint of Allied bayonets on 
the horizon, will certainly be asking what we, within our inviolate shores, 
have made of the common inheritance, of which we alone have been able to 
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preserve the continuity ; and in what form we shall bring it back to them and 
call on them to fight for it. The first answer to be given them is, no doubt, 
to point to the four freedoms and the Atlantic Charter; but if they go on to 
ask what in practice these abstractions will mean for their own future life, it 
is natural that they should base their opinions largely on the plans we are 
forming for the application of the principles to ourselves. 

It is for this reason that the planning of the post-war Britain, as well as 
Britain’s plans for the post-war world, is inseparably connected with the 
grand strategy of the coming campaign for the reconquest of Europe. Mr. 
Churchill, when he broadcast to the world on the subject his memorable 
address of March 21, 1943—significantly the first day of spring—was not 
turning aside in the smallest degree from his supreme function, the national 
leadership in the fight against the Axis.. He ranged from definition of broad 
strategic purpose to departmental projects of home administration; but all 
his subjects merged easily into one another, not through any conscious 
artifice even of this great orator, but because of the inward unity that the 
cataclysm has imposed upon them all. 

The Prime Minister began with a warning that, although we must take 
long views and plan the future, we cannot bind it. He has never made 
promises to his followers, and he makes none now. The future will bring 
its surprises and its disappointments, and no plan laid down in advance can 
relieve of its responsibility the leadership of the moment which has to con- 
front each emergency as it arises. With this caution Mr. Churchill approached 
the design of the future in the natural way, through the strategic picture as 
it presents itself to the present Government at the opening of this year’s 
campaign. The present programme is to maintain a holding action in the 
Far East while every available resource of the Alliance is concentrated upon 
Europe in order to “beat Hitler . . . into death, dust and ashes”. That will 
be the grand climax of the war; and thereafter Great Britain will honour her 
pledge to her allies, and not least to the British Dominions in the south, of 
which so much self-abnegation is demanded by this strategy, by transferring 
all her applicable strength to the East and completing the destruction of 
Japan. 

It is, however, a physical impossibility to transport to the Far Eastern 
theatre the whole gigantic man-power that can be employed in Europe; and 
hence a partial demobilization of British and Imperial forces may be expected 
to coincide in time with the beginnings of the resettlement of the Old World. 
It should be possible, therefore, for Great Britain to grapple with the 
problems of international and domestic reconstruction while the campaign 
in the Far East is still being waged. The phase of successive liberation of 
European peoples should pass by a continuous process into that of the 
organization of a “Council of Europe”. (Its work may be well advanced, 
before the time comes for contemplating a parallel “Council of Asia”.) What 
is to be the constitution of this council: whether it is to be another league of 
sovereign States, like that of Geneva, or whether the time is ripe for some 
dilution or mitigation of sovereignty by consent; what is to be the place of 
the small nations in it—whether, as Mr. Churchill suggested, they can best 
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hold their own in the company of the great Powers by combining themselves 
into federal or other groups—these are problems still demanding the urgent 
study of statesmen in all countries. Any form of grouping that may be 
attempted must certainly learn much from, and be buttressed by, the one 
system of collective security that has maintained its cohesion through the 
catastrophe of our generation; and the continued collaboration of this 
system—the British Commonwealth of Nations—with the United States, 
will be as vital to the internal recovery of Europe as to the general peace of 
the world. For it is scarcely disputable that the future international govern- 
ment, developing at first, perhaps, out of the Allied High Command or a 
provisional peace conference, or both, will have to guarantee the framework 
of reviving order within which the first steps in social reconstruction of the 
devastated countries must be taken. It is equally obvious that, of European 
nations, Great Britain, by virtue of her proximity, her immunity, and her — 
participation in the experience of the world-wide Commonwealth, is best 
placed to take the lead in domestic reconstruction, and to provide a model 
for the rest. 

Thus Mr. Churchill passed logically from the future of Europe to the 
future of his own country. The Four Years’ Plan for Great Britain, which 
he projected, has to be conceived as an organic part of the common task of 
the United Nations, which is to “achieve the largest common measure of the 
integrated life of Europe that is possible without destroying the individual 
characteristics and traditions of so many ancient and historic races”. More- 
over, just as abroad it must be held up as an example, demonstrating what a 
people can build up for itself out of the havoc left by war, so at home it 
cannot be imposed. Four years is a little less than the duration of a Parlia- 
ment. The essence of Mr. Churchill’s project is not to dictate the process of 
reconstruction but to formulate a scheme that may be proposed to the nation 
as the task for the next Parliament, and the administration in which it will 
place its confidence, after the general election that must be held as closely as 
possible after the cessation of hostilities. 

The approach in war-time, therefore, has to be preparatory, not only 
because so small a part of the national effort can be spared from the immediate 
struggle, but because it is not yet possible to ask the electorate to pass judg- 
ment on the issues. There is unlimited room for study, of which so much has 
already been undertaken; there is room for enabling legislation; but the time 
is scarcely ripe for action. For-that reason it is not a fair reproach to the 
Government of to-day that it hesitates to commit itself in advance to every 
detail of the Beveridge and other plans; it has done its duty if it clears the 
ground so as to facilitate the carrying out of these plans, with or without 
modifications introduced by whatever leaders bear the responsibilities of 
government after the war. 

At the same time Mr. Churchill made his conviction very plain that his 
Four Years’ Plan, taking up and transcending all the partial plans that have 
been proposed for one and another aspect of the national life, will require for 
its fulfilment as great a fusion of different party points of view as has been 
necessary to win the war. The process of working it out will have been 
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successful only if it transfers to a new foundation, durable in peace, the 
collaboration of parties on which leadership has depended, so that its authors 
and advocates can, without sacrifice of their various political principles, 
present it to the people for their assent with a reasonable claim, if they 
receive the commission of the electorate to proceed with it, to continue to 
call themselves a National Government. 

Mr. Churchill’s analysis of the elements of his plan shows how many- 
sided is the task; but its universally favourable reception shows how wide 
is the measure of agreement on the objectives to be sought along each of 
the parallel roads of social progress. It is no doubt a psychological necessity 
for a people that has faced for four years the enormous hazards of war to see 
peace first and foremost in terms of security. An article on a later page 
shows that the acuter controversies over the Beveridge Report have now 
subsided, and that its main principles are becoming common ground be- 
tween parties. Mr. Churchill, for his part, makes universal economic security 
the first goal of the Four Years’ Plan. But he links it with the highly im- 
portant corollary of universal work. “We cannot have a band of drones in 
our midst, whether they come from the ancient aristocracy or the modern 
plutocracy or the ordinary type of pub-crawler.” 

It is primarily to ensure the general employment of the people, and only 
secondarily to ensure them against the consequences of unemployment, that 
economic planning has to be undertaken. After the war a cardinal factor in 
the situation will be the impoverishment caused by the loss of most of our 
foreign investments, which were the inheritance of Victorian prosperity. It 
is left for the energy and enterprise of our generation to rebuild prosperity 
on new bases. Good may thus be extracted from evil—for instance, by the 
reinvigoration of rural life through the fresh fostering of agriculture, which 
our reduced capacity to pay for imported food now makes compulsory. For 
a time, no doubt, full employment in one direction will be maintained by the 
necessity to rebuild the shattered cities of England. Beyond that lie the 
possibilities of exploitation of the vast scientific advances that the demands 
of war have stimulated. First among these ranks civil aviation, the limitless 
prospects of which are surveyed, with some grave warnings, in an article in 
this issue. We are on the threshold of a revolution in transport as great as 
the transition from the roads to the railways; and much of the future of 
England depends on seizing its opportunities, as we seized those of a 
hundred years ago. 

The national future, however, depends not on possessions or on instru- 
ments but on the quality of the people. The supreme object of the Four 
Years’ Plan is to maintain and develop those capacities of British men and 
women which have enabled them to sustain the leadership of the forces of 
freedom in every world war against tyranny, in order that they, with their 
mighty associates, may be worthy to continue the leadership into the years 
of peace. Mr. Churchill dealt successively with the three great aspects of life 
on which national character depends: on the bodies of the people, on their 
minds, and on their souls. National health, and especially the health of 
children and their mothers, is the groundwork of them all. “Healthy citizens 
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are the greatest assets any country can have.” Moreover the quality cannot 
be maintained without attention to the quantity. Therefore few paragraphs 
in the speech are more important than that which directs attention to the 
urgent and still unsolved problem of the birth-rate. 

If healthy bodies can be ensured, it is then possible to foster in the nation 
a mind worthy of its responsibilities. “The future of the world is to the 
highly educated races.” Any Four Years’ Plan must put the steady and 
progressive increase in the opportunities of intellectual training in the fore- 
front of its objectives. It must widen the access to the springs of knowledge; 
at the same time it must not, through misinterpretation of the principle of 
equality, put constraint upon the highest forms of education because it is not 
possible to bring them within the reach of all. “You cannot conduct a 
modern community except with an adequate supply of persons upon whose 
education, whether humahitarian, technical, or scientific, much time and 
money have been spent.” The true interpretation of the principle of equality 
is to ensure that the beneficiaries of the special training for leadership should 
be selected from the worthiest rather than from the richest. 

Finally Mr. Churchill spoke of the soul. One of the four freedoms is 
freedom of religion, which is a very different tning from religious indiffer- 
ence. The Prime Minister rejoiced in the new understanding of the common 
fundamentals, the new facility in setting aside the controversies that divide, 
which has come to religious bodies through the necessity to co-operate 
against the onslaught of pagan barbarism. In the future that he plans religion 
will continue to be, what it has been through our fortunate history, “‘a rock 
in the life and character of the British people upon which they have built 
their hopes and cast their cares”. None of the four freedoms, no clause of 
the Atlantic Charter, no project of social amelioration that can be embodied 
in a Four Years’ Plan, will have life or reality unless it is rooted in a sense of 
the spiritual purposes of human life on earth. 





EUROPE ON THE EVE > 
LIGHT OUT OF DARKNESS 


PRING broke majestically in England. Ordinarily, the weather is banned 

as a subject of public comment; but it is permissible to record in the 
number of THE Rounp TABLE appearing in June that in the April of 1943 
sunshine of tonic quality blessed the land and stimulated the hearts and the 
hopes of the people. There was a sense of re-birth as the trees burgeoned 
under blue, sunlit skies; and a premonition of great events. Across the waters 
in Europe the people were waiting. They had waited long. In the spring of 
1942 they had hoped, with an intensity pathetic in.remembrance, to welcome 
to their shores the soldiers of liberation. Deliverance was delayed. The 
months passed, and the thraldom worsened. Spring brought renewal of faith; 
and when it is understood how sorely the men and women of the enemy- 
occupied countries have been tried, their unbroken resistance may fairly be 
counted among the finest evidence of the undying spirit of man to conduct 
his life with dignity and shape it in freedom. The full story of Europe’s 
sufferings under the German yoke cannot yet be known, but a not altogether 
inadequate assessment may be made on the basis of proclaimed German 
policy itself and of information dangerously transmitted by patriots to this 
country. It is a story which gains in glory when seen against the background 
of events. 


A Moment oF COLLAPSE 

THERE was one fateful moment after the collapse of France when it was within 
Hitler’s grasp to become a mightier Charlemagne. The continent of Europe 
was cowed and awed, hopeless and hapless. First Poland had gone down 
fighting with all the fine heroism of her crucified children. Denmark swiftly 
and Norway more hardly had been overrun. The Dutch, after a brave stand 
against heavy odds, had capitulated; followed soon by the Belgians, broken 
by bombs. To crown the collapse of Western democracy France, riven by 
faction, stricken in part with defeatism even before the blow fell, and in any 
event ill provided to meet the hellish assault launched against her, succumbed. 
There remained Britain. Dunkirk, a miracle in retrospect, was for most 
Europeans at the time the death-knell of hope. They knew our military 
weaknesses better than we ourselves did, and as well as the Germans knew 
them. Some few in those days had faith, but the many were sick at heart. 

The chances are—and we may recognize and discuss the fact frankly now 
that the horror is long past—that when Hitler entered Paris in triumph in 
June, 1940, he had Europe at his feet and, with wisdom or even slyness, 
could have had Europe at his behest. The military might of the Germanic 
tribes was indubitable and acknowledged. A weary, brow-beaten, and 
bewildered Europe was in the mood for, and in need of, direction and leader- 
ship. The essential littleness of Hitler, and with it the meanness of the Ger- 
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man mentality, was exposed in that moment. By her conduct Germany 
revolted rather than reconciled Europe. She behaved first as a bully and then 
as a blackguard. In the hour of overwhelming military victory she lost the 
glittering prize. Itis enough to record the result: historians may be trusted 
to sort out and establish the reasons. The “‘new order” which was offered to 
Europe gained adherents but never acceptance, and it has played so puissant 
a part in the evolution of European feeling and in shaping and strengthening 
the movement of resistance that a closer examination of it is watranted. 


THE “NEw ORDER” 
Ir is more than clear that the Germans had no precise conception of the 
“new order” which they offered to Europe. Hitler’s “last territorial claim” 
was both an experience and an example: it was valid for the moment and the 
opportunity, and only for then. Similarly with the “new order”. It was 
capable of an infinite variety of expression. The theory of Lebensraum was 
stretched to embrace Grossraum and then to sanction—and almost to sanctify 
—the Herrenvolk or, as some apologists called it, the Fahrungsvolk. ‘The con- 
ception changed with changing circumstances. The “new order” at one stage 
was to have a racial basis; at another an economic. In the same way, its 
frontiers on the east were to be pushed up to the Urals, and in the south 
probably down to Capetown, for German day-dreamers were prone to pic- 
ture Africa as the pendant of Europe: Eurafrika was the name they gave to 
this tremendous twist of the Germanic Lebensraum. The core of the concep- 
tion remained the idea of the Herrenvolk, although, as the war developed and 
the prospect of total victory darkened and deteriorated, the master-race 
assumed an unwonted and unwarranted modesty. 

When Hitler launched his war against Russia the chance was seized to 
represent it as a “holy crusade” in defence of European civilization. When 
the war in Russia went wrong and catastrophe was consummated at Stalin- 
grad, the emphasis on Germany as the defender and saviour of Europe against 
Asiatic hordes became hysterical. The “new order” was pictured as giving 
Europeans a safe anchorage from the disorder of Bolshevism. Indeed Ger- 
many’s own military defeats were turned to account on the naive plea that 
the menace must be indeed dire seeing that even Hitler himself had miscalcu- 
lated its strength and scope. In February, 1943, after a meeting in Rome 
between Mussolini and Ribbentrop, a revised version of the “new order” 
began to be put out. In April, after Hitler and Mussolini had talked for four 
days at Berchtesgaden, there was a still sharper—and more shameless— 
revision. The “new order” was no longer described as consisting of Herren- 
volk and Hilfsvolk, hewers of wood and drawers of water for the Germans. 
Instead the nations of Europe were promised freedom, fellowship, security, 
and independence within the system which, the two destroyers of nations 
let it be known, they were striving to shape “‘nearer to the heart’s desire”. 
Between the two meetings that supreme opportunist Goebbels had assured 
neutral journalists in Berlin that even the democratic régime could be and 
would be tolerated by the “‘new order”. By the middle of April Axis jurists 
were busily drafting, and Axis commentators deliriously discussing, a “Statute 
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of Europe” to give form rather than effect to these novel—and, in view of 
the source, these nauseating—ideas. 

The significance of all this is apparent. It is not too much to say that with 
the collapse of France and the withdrawal of British forces from the Continent 
a dark cloud settled over Europe. People everywhere were bewildered and 
afraid. Hope for a time went from their hearts. Thcir worst fears seemed on 
the point of being realized; for it has to be remembered that Europeans had 
a pretty shrewd idea of comparative military strengths. German air superiority 
vis-a-vis Great Britain, for instance, was known to be in the ratio of at least 
four to one. Little wonder that in many countries men and women contem- 
plated gloomily and grimly a victorious Germany holding Europe in thrall. 
Even in the United States the depression and misgivings were such that a 
serious inquiry was sent to London for an assurance that in no circumstances 
would the British Navy be surrendered to Germany. The inquiry was 
answered light-heartedly enough from this side, but there is no doubt about 
the perturbation which prompted it. 

The revival of hope in Europe began when Britain put up the barricades. 
When, later, “the few” shot Géring’s Luftwaffe out of the skies of Surrey and 
Sussex, Essex and Kent, hope was fortified, and soon hope became a flaming 
faith never again to be quenched. The resistance of Britain made all the 
difference to the resistance of Europe. This is not recorded in arrogance nor 
without regard to the truly heroic spirit of the overrun lands. It is a fact 
whose profound significance the Germans understood much more certainly 
than we did, absorbed as we inevitably were with our bombed cities and 
broken lives. The resistance movement on the Continent had in fact found 
a sure foundation, and every individual act of sacrifice was at one and the 
same time justified and transfigured. Everything—persecution and the firing 
squad, hunger and bereavement, terrorism and rapine—could be borne, and 
was borne, in the knowledge that the day of retribution would dawn. 


OPPRESSION AND RESISTANCE 


THe German mood and method were brutally revealed with the conquest 
of Poland. The Poles were classed and treated as sub-humans, and there is 
no question that the Germans put into practice a deliberate policy of getting 
rid, by death or deportation, of those who might provide the leadership and 
inspiration of a movement of resistance. Himmler’s S.S. and later his Waffen 
S.J. were given scope to apply the torments in which they had been trained. 
Professors and teachers were shot; the schools were starved; intellectual and 
cultural life was stunted. Concentration and labour camps were overflowing. 
Many hundreds of thousands of people were driven from their homes and 
holdings to make way for alien settlers. With a view to military develop- 
ments the Germans began to build a belt of settlements so that they might 
have a friendly population behind the future front. Humiliation was added 
to plain terror. Everything was done to stamp the Pole as an inferior and to 
denationalize his community. The meanest of rations was one mark of 
discrimination. Something of the ghastly story of the fate of the Jews 
will be told in a later paragraph. It has been said that Poland has a 
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tradition of crucifixion. Certainly her agony under the German occupation 
was bitter. Yet nowhere did the enemy find a quisling. The underground 
movement has been relentlessly hunted but has never been suppressed; the 
activities continue and its secret newspapers circulate. Poland has lost much 
—but not hope. 

The Germans applied much the same technique elsewhere, although they 
varied it to suit the local conditions. In Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, for 
example, they set out to destroy—as they had done in Poland, and failed— 
the national consciousness. Their rule, backed by the Gestapo, was directed 
to the elimination of those classes which keep the spirit of liberty and inde- 
pendence alive. In Czechoslovakia the number of scholars and students 
executed or persecuted is the appalling proof of the invader’s aim. The 
killing of Heydrich, foremost pupil of Himmler, was followed by the razing 
of the village of Lidice, the shooting of all its men, and the sending of its 
women to concentration camps—an act of sheer terrorism which shocked the 
outside world and branded the “‘new order” for what it was. The martyrdom 
of Yugoslavia and Greece has its equal sacrifice. 

In western Europe the Germans proceeded differently. In Norway they 
produced a Quisling, in Holland a Mussert, in Belgium a Degrelle, in France 
a Laval—a motley crew of adventurers and defeatists through whom they 
worked, and still work, subtly to secure collaboration ina germanized Europe. 
In not one of these lands have they succeeded. Each in turn has been looted to 
give effect to Géring’s pledge that no matter who else starved in Europe it 
would not be the Germans. Each has seen its sons face the firing squad and 
its workers sent off in labour gangs to feed the war machine of the enemy. 
Humour has survived the horror—La Libre Belgique, valiant secret news- 
paper of two wars, announces its telegraphic address as the German Kom- 
mandatur in Brussels and its publisher as Peter Pan, whose statue stands in a 
public park of the capital. Even Denmark, which, defenceless, went down 
in a morning and without a fight worth the name, has its “Churchill Clubs” 
among schoolboys. 

That the spirit of resistance has not merely survived but is steadily streng- 
thened is a matter both of wonder and of homage when the physical and 
mental distress of the enslaved peoples is considered. The standard of health 
has everywhere fallen. In parts of France and Belgium deaths from starvation 
are recorded; the privation in Greece is painful, although wheat shipments 
have brought some small mitigation. Everywhere there is under-nourish- 
ment and malnutrition. Children are among the most pitiful sufferers. Babies 
are born under-weight. Where rations are concerned the Germans naturally 
favour those workers useful to their war industries, but there is dis- 
crimination even against them. The deterioration in health has gone so far 
that the fear has been expressed that when the armies of liberation land on the 
shores of Europe the stamina of the people will have been so sapped that 
they will be in no condition to aid the Allies with organized, resolute risings 
in the enemy’s rear. There is, indeed, a strong suspicion that the Germans 
have used under-nourishment to undermine resistance. 

The deportation of workers to the Reich has been hardly less heart- 
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breaking. After Stalingrad Hitler announced—in terms as stark as Goring 
had used in speaking of food—that at a time when so many Germans were 
being killed he was not going to spare foreign lives. The industrial mobiliza- 
tion of Europe was therefore taken thoroughly in hand. The process had 
really begun long before. In France the so-called re/éve, the system under 
which workmen were surrendered to the Reich to “relieve” prisoners of 
war in the ratio of about five to one, had been enforced by Pétain and Laval. 
At the time of the capitulation there were some two million Frenchmen in 
German hands. Hitler shamelessly bartered them not for equivalent but for 
excessive concessions by the French. Laval, who had publicly professed his 
desire for a German victory, pleaded that at a time when Hitler’s troops were 
suffering such heavy losses in Russia it was only right that Frenchmen should 
share the sacrifice by serving in German war factories. At first the fiction 
was maintained that the men so taken were volunteers; after the German 
military setbacks in Russia the pretence was dropped and outright con- 
scription was imposed. The distress and disruption of family life, in France 
and elsewhere, were deeply felt, and as bitterly resented, throughout the 
occupied lands. Sauckel, Hitler’s director of man-power, announced that 
the “dirty work” in the war factories was not to be done by German women: 
there were plenty of foreigners to do it. 


EXTERMINATION OF THE JEWS 

Ir was inevitable that, given the obsession of Hitler and the proved sadism 
of his régime, the Jews should be.put on the rack. Their ordeal was indeed 
severe. Automatically and axiomatically the Nuremberg laws were every- 
where put into force in both satellite and occupied countries. Persecution 
reached its peak in 1942, when Hitler decided on the elimination of the Jew 
from Europe. Himmler, one of the most sinister of the German leaders, was 
his agent. He rounded up the Jews wherever they were to be found. Large 
numbers were deported, as the phrase had it, to the east—a euphemism which 
as often as not meant that they disappeared, never to be heard of again. 
France, which had so often given asylum to the oppressed and the outcast, 
befouled her own fair name and fame, at Vichy’s behest, by deporting the Jews 
who had sought sanctuary within her frontiers, and had brought enrichment 
to her cultural heritage. The crime called down the condemnation of the Pope 
and the hierarchy. The new intolerance sickened and saddened the soul of free 
men and women. In Poland the Jews, who had from the outset been subjected 
to every form of discrimination, humiliation and torture, were now systemati- 
cally exterminated. There is only too much reason to fear that the stories of 
mass murders by what are called extermination squads were well founded. 
According to figures which reached Polish circles in London in March of this 
year only 10 per cent of the Jews in Poland were still alive. That meant that 
some three million had perished. And the toll had not yet been exhausted. 

In the German-occupied territories of Russia the story is the same, but has 
often taken, if that be possible, more frightful forms. Deportations, shoot- 
ings and lootings have been carried out on a mass scale. In several official 
documents the Soviet Government have drawn up the indictment. It is little 
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wonder that the Germans are reaping a harvest of hate. The desecration 
of Tolstoy’s home at Yasnaya Polyana—a small enough detail in the generai 
picture of destruction and defilement—moved Russians and all Europeans to 
indignation because of its senselessness and spitefulness : it was an offence to 
a common patrimony. The Germans have rarely understood other people’s 
psychology, and in their treatment and maltreatment of the Russians they 
went astray fatally. The eviction of Russians from their bits of treasured 
earth in the conquered lands and the settlement there of Germans did much, 
for instance, to sustain the fighting spirit of the Red Army through the dark 
period of its long retreat and to inspire it in its triumphant stand at Stalingrad 
and its great winter offensive of 1942-43. 


FarIrH IN British PLEDGES 


Tue effect on the resistance movement throughout Europe of the Red Army’s 
doughty fight was indubitable. It would be a fundamental mistake to under- 
rate it, and no survey is complete without taking it into full account. Yet 
it is not too much to say that in the April of 1943 eyes were turning 
again to Great Britain. The, Germans themselves betrayed their aware- 
ness of this in all their propaganda. This was directed to insinuating that 
Britain was powerless to intervene on the Continent either politically or 
militarily, that she was a spent force, and that in any case she was dominated 
by an imperialistic United States on the one hand and by a Bolshevist Russia 
on the other. Britain, the Germans said—though not in their hearts—was a 
cipher. At the time of the publication of the Beveridge Report the German 
criticism had a significance which was not fully grasped in this country. 
There is no question of the deep impression the Report made on the enslaved 
peoples and also on neutral countries. We ourselves interpreted it too narrow- 
ly in terms of domestic politics : the enslaved peoples at least regarded it as a 
foreshadowing of the future order for all. This the Germans understood. 
That is why their commentators were at such pains to assert (1) that National 
Socialism was already practising what Britain was only proposing, and (2) 
that in any event the plutocrats of the City of London would see to it that the 
plan of social security was not put into force. In April, 1943, looking back to 
June, 1940, when Britain challengingly faced the exultant Axis virtually alone, 
we realize how great an act of faith was called for, and forthcoming, by our 
leaders and people. We do not, perhaps, realize how great, too, was the act of 
faith of those many millions of Europeans who saluted our standard, trusted 
our pledge, and, by deed and thought, increasingly shared our struggle. Britain 
has borne many responsibilities since the decision of September 3,1939. Not the 
least of them is the responsibility to Europe after victory. Little as we know, 
and can know, of the feelings of those who have patiently suffered under the 
Axis yoke in the closed and oppressed lands, this much is certain : the longing 
for a new order is profound—but the source of such new order will not 
be Berchtesgaden. 
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THE URGENT NEED FOR AN IMPERIAL POLICY 


N air matters, more closely perhaps than in any others, it is impossible to 
draw a clear line between war and post-war developments. Since May 
1912, when the Royal Flying Corps, the foundation of our air power, was born, 
aviation has grown systematically in the variety of its uses and in the volume 
of its importance in war. It has become the welding—and bids fair to achieve 
supremacy as the dominating—factor in operations both on sea and land. 
Air transport is its latest development. By its assistance fighter and light 
bomber squadrons can be made mobile and self-contained; troops can be 
reinforced and supplied, and casualties evacuated; air-borne brigades and 
even divisions will play a leading part in the campaigns of the near future. 
Air transport is equally essential to military and to commercial operations. 
The future of our overseas Empire depends on the maintenance of a flourish- 
ing air service; in the midst of war we must prepare for peace, or we shall be 
left hopelessly behind when peace comes. Conversely, the best preparation 
for air warfare is the maintenance in peace of a strong commercial air service 
to form a nucleus from which the military air forces can be reinforced and 
expanded at need. As Germany long ago realized, the large air transport 
services required for war can be built up only by fostering civil aviation in 
time of peace. After the war, international rivalry for commercial air 
supremacy is inevitable. Every nation will naturally put its own interests 
first and international considerations second. 

Just as the flying arm in warfare has been shown to be an indispensable 
complement to a modern army and navy, so in peace-time commercial 
aviation will be an essential adjunct of the sea and land transport of the future. 
There should be no fear of competition between sea, road, rail and air. 
During the lifetime of the present generation heavy goods will continue to 
be carried in the main by land and sea, except in the case of inaccessible 
countries such as exist in Central Asia and elsewhere, which offer insuperable 
obstacles to land transport. The air will be reserved principally for the rapid 
conveyance of passengers, mails and perishable articles over long-distance 
routes. After this war, in an even greater degree than after the last, we shall 
have to depend for our existence upon superior scientific skill and energy 

‘and upon the most highly developed utilization of our resources. 


WASTED OPPORTUNITIES 


IN 1919 the British Empire had greater opportunities in the air than any other 
nation. We were at the height of our prestige, and we had a world-wide 
network of bases. Our design, research and production, our flying and 
maintenance personnel and our material were of better quality and in greater 
volume than those of any other nation. We made a promising start. After 
the Armistice we were responsible for the International Air Convention and 
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for blazing the Imperial routes to South Africa, and to Australia and New 
Zealand via India; and, greater than all, the first trans-Atlantic flight was 
made by two British airmen in a British machine. But then a blight seemed 
to set in. The plant which had sprung up so auspiciously began to wither 
for lack of political support. A Department of Civil Aviation was indeed 
set up, but from the outset it was rendered almost nugatory by the decision 
of the then Secretary of State for Air to put supply, and research under Service 
control. This was fatal. If civil aviation was to be developed effectively, it 
was essential that the Civil Aviation Department should hold the keys of 
progress, design, research and experiment, linked up with operational 
development. By this it was not meant, of course, that the Government 
should have a monopoly of design. Competition should be encouraged. The 
Government department should lay down what is wanted, and private enter- 
prise designers be asked to fulfil the requirements, or should design inde- 
pendently in the hope of getting production orders. In 1919 the Service side 
had its own preoccupations, and was naturally and rightly absorbed in them. 
It was not interested in the broader questions which were vital to the pro- 
gress of civil aviation. 

Moreover civil aviation was starved financially from the beginning. The 
edict that it must “fly by itself” well-nigh signed the death warrant, not only 
of British air transport, but of British command of the air. The staff of the 
Department was consistently under-manned and over-worked. In the Air 
Estimates for 1921-22, £17,000,000 was budgeted for the Service side against 
£1,000,000 for civil aviation. The Department did what it could, and what 
might have been achieved with adequate support was shown some years 
later, when air-borne mail within the Empire rose from 2,400,000 letters in 
1931 to 6,000,000 in 1934 and 10,500,000 in 1935. But only 12 per cent 
of the British mail to the Continent was flown by British lines, and we were 
actually paying France and Germany £100,000 per annum to carry our letters 
to South America. This was due to the fact that we were handicapped by 
lack of research and operational experience, particularly in regard to blind 
and night flying. In November 1934 the Post Office established an air panel 
of its Advisory Council and announced that it intended thenceforward to 
send letters and parcels by air without extra charge when time could be saved 
by so doing. This policy was opposed at the time as uneconomic; but, if 
the Government had adopted it in 1919 or 1920, the air mail over long- 
distance routes would have quickly become a paying proposition and we 
should not have had to subsidize foreign countries to carry our mail for us. 

Even to-qay few people realize the fatal results to which the mania for 
economy in civil aviation condemned us after the last war. The climax was 
grotesque enough. Our commercial air services inevitably decayed and 
finally ceased to run. The result was that, as The Times pointed out, the 
sum voted by Parliament for aerodromes, housing, lighting and so forth was, 
in effect, spent “for the benefit of the very aircraft that had swept British 
machines from the cross-channel services”. Croydon was being maintained 
almost entirely for the convenience of foreign planes. We were not only 
killing the goose that laid the golden eggs, but destroying the eggs already 
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laid. It was only the patriotism of private concerns like The Times and the 
Daily Mail which, by offering substantial inducements and rewards for pioneer 
flights, enabled them to be carried out. The British Government contributed 
little or nothing. Is our policy at the end of the present war to be a repetition 
of what happened after the last? The time has arrived when the Government 
should declare its air transport policy. There should be a clear and unequi- 
vocal statement. We have the scope and opportunity. What is the Govern- 
ment’s view? Nationalization or private enterprise, monopoly or competition? 


Risk OF A CLASH OF INTERESTS 


In the future our chief difficulty will be to avoid a clash of interests with 
America. Since 1921, and now during the war, air transport has received the 
strong financial and political support of the United States Government, and 
large sums of money have been spent on research. America is reported to be 
turning out many thousands of transport planes a year, while our factories are 
engaged almost exclusively in the construction of fighters and bombers. 
If, therefore, the war were to end to-morrow, the position would be that this 
country would be cluttered up with superfluous war aircraft, while America, 
with a round-the-world air route already staked out, would be in possession 
of initial advantages against which no other country could hope to compete. 

The United States has long since begun to organize her airways. The 
country is ideally suited for air transport, enjoying as it does the benefits of 
great distances and a unified language, currency and administration. By 1939, 
with strong government backing, she had developed 30,000 miles of domestic 
air routes and 54,000 miles of international air routes in regularly scheduled 
operations by American companies. That was four years ago. How the war 
has speeded up the programme and widened the outlook of American com- 
panies was described in American Aviation of October 1942. The writer 
pointed to the report of the North-West Air Lines. 


“This company”, he observed, “which had only 881 employees ten months ago, 
now has over 3,600, and plans extension to 8,000 or 10,000. With other air lines 
increasing proportionately for war work, think what this will mean in terms of 
qualified personnel for post-war expansion.” 


The Americans have already a global air chain running across the Atlantic to 
Africa, across Africa to Persia, India, China, and from China across the 
Pacific to America. 

As regards other countries, before the outbreak of the present war, 
operational research enabled the Reich to rearm in the air. Civil aviation was 
really part of the Luftwaffe, and Germany had 1,200 planes reagly for use as 
troop-transports. Aviation in France and Holland, fostered by high subsidies, 
forged steadily ahead. The Dutch line to India was preferred even by 
British officials to Imperial Airways. The experience gained by all these 
countries was immensely valuable. To say this is not to underrate the work 
done by Imperial Airways and British Overseas Airways, working as they did 
under great handicaps. It was very valuable up to a point. Nevertheless it is 
unfortunately true that England alone, thanks to the lack of suitable support 
of civil aviation on the part of Government, lagged far behind. 
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If after this war we are again beaten out of the air, as we allowed ourselves 
to be in 1919, we shall quickly lose our position in the world’s markets. 
It will not be long before this has its inevitable reaction upon our commercial 
supremacy at sea, on which our national existence hangs. We must realize 
that at the Armistice we shall find ourselves face to face with totally new 
conditions, and our commercial policy will require reorientation in order to 
adjust itself to them. Already Moscow is only nine and Cairo ten hours’ 
flying distance from London, and the Atlantic has been flown twelve times 
in a fortnight. The Pacific route to Australia is an established fact. 


Crvit Conrrot EssENTIAL 


Ir would, of course, be unfair to assume that civil aviation has been entirely 
inactive during the war. British Overseas Airways flying boats and aero- 
planes flew about 10 million miles during 1942, carrying 43,000 passengers, 
850 tons of mail and 2,250 tons of freight. Regular services are in operation 
with Baltimore, Lagos and Lisbon; across Africa to the Middle East; and 
from South Africa to India. Others are maintained between the Middle East 
and Persia and Iraq, to various places in Africa, including Madagascar, and 
across the Western Desert from Cairo. That, of course, is in addition to the 
ferry service across the Atlantic to Canada. This, however, will be far from 
sufficient when peace comes. We must have a co-ordinated policy, and this 
policy should be viewed from three aspects—internal, imperial and inter- 
national, 

It is absurd to expect that we can rely upon converted bombers to operate 
the air traffic of the post-war world. While there should be no tendency on 
the part of any country to capitalize a war factor such as air transport for 
peace purposes, and we cannot, of course, divert a large proportion of our 
manufactures at the present moment from the supreme task of winning the 
war, we should concurrently give more attention to laying plans for the 
future. America is perfectly right to do all she can. We must do the same. 
We hear much about post-war reconstruction in the social and economic 
spheres, but little about the post-war reconstruction of our civil air-services, 
although this will be the life-line of the Empire, on which the recovery of 
the country will largely depend. 

Great developments are taking place in aeronautical design and perform- 
ance and in engine power and reliability. Much greater are still to come. The 
production of the right type of machine well in advance is essential. Different 
types will be required for the various great routes—the North and South 
Atlantic and Eastern air routes, and those running to Central Europe and 
the Mediterranean. The Minister of Production should be made responsible 
for seeing that an immediate start is made upon designing aircraft for post- 
war purposes, and an adequate programme should be taken in hand at once; 
leading private firms should be subsidized for the same end. This is sound 
policy even from the military point of view. Air transport will have to be 
used on an immense scale in the invasion of the Continent, and for policing 
and feeding post-war Europe. Transport craft should be built simultaneously 
with fighters and bombers. Suitable factories should be allocated for this 

P 
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purpose, and agreements made for them to continue their supply for some 
years into the peace. Civil aerodromes and sea air ports should be an integral 
part of our air planning, if the United Kingdom is to be the hub of imperial 
and international air traffic in the future. As regards personnel, at the time of 
being posted, air.crews and maintenance staff should agree to being trans- 
ferred to the civil air transport services at the Armistice, and they should be 
selected with this end in view. 


THE Arr TRANSPORT COMMAND 


THE setting up of an Air Transport Command is a step in the right direction, 
but it does not go nearly far enough. The aim should be for this Command to 
incorporate within itself all the main requirements of a self-contained body 
which can be transferred en bloc to the control of a Civil Ministry. The 
British Overseas Airways Corporation should therefore be included in the 
new Command and its personnel be put into R.A.F. uniforms and perform 
their proper functions for the duration of the war. In parenthesis it should 
be stated how entirely inadequate are the arrangements to do with the 
direction of the Corporation made by the Secretary of State for Air and 
announced by him in March. The Command should also include sections 
for planning, supply, design and research, meteorology, navigation, wireless 
and radio location, so that it can be ready to take its place as a going concern 
in a really up-to-date peace-time Ministry of Transport or of Communica- 
tions or, best of all, as a separate Ministry of Air Transport. Of two points 
there can in any case be no doubt: supply, design, research and experiment 
are an integral part of air transport, and the whole organization must be 
self-contained and divorced from the Air Ministry. Bitter experience in 
the years after the last war showed that the Air Minister is totally unable to 
cope with the dual functions of military and civil.aviation. This is more than 
ever trueto-day. To placeair transport under the Air Minister in 1919 proved 
just as impracticable as it would be to put the Merchant Service under the 
Admiralty. 

Having put the question of production and home organization on the best 
basis we can, the next essential is to arrive at a concerted imperial family 
policy. The greatest asset which we possess is the character of our Empire. 
It is admirably suited for the development of air transport, with Great 
Britain as its economic and geographical hub. Its chief weakness is the 
difficulty of maintaining close touch between its widely scattered members. 
The greatest Imperial problem of our time is the unification of our Imperial 
policy, foreign affairs, defence, &c. In inter-Empire air lines we have an 
incomparable opportunity to link up British Commonwealth policy into a 
constant and harmonious entity. Shall we be prepared to avail ourselves of 
it while there is time? If a satisfactory international arrangement is to be 
reached, our first object must be to agree among ourselves. An Imperial Air 
Conference should be convened for this purpose at the earliest possible date. 
It is understood that preliminary conversations are already taking place, but 
the matter is very urgent; otherwise the Dominions may be forced by out- 
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side pressure to set up their own individual policies. Great Britain, with her 
long experience, should give the lead to the Empire. The sooner the con- 
clusions are reached and made known to the world the better for all con- 
cerned. 


AN ImpertAL Famity Poiicy 


THE first question which will have to be faced will be the problem of the 
“free” as opposed to the “closed” air policy. The latter is based pn the doc- 
trine which caused so much trouble afte? the last war, namely that every nation 
is entire master of its own “air” and can at will prevent foreign aircraft 
from flying through it. The “free” air theory, on the other hand, would lay 
it down that “innocent” aircraft have the right to fly where they will. All 
the arguments are against the “closed” air doctrine; the air should be as open 
as the sea. The Dominions would probably favour a free air policy subject 
to each Dominion reserving to itself the right to develop its own internal air 
routes, while linking up with the Mother Country and each other in a chain 
of Imperial lines. But if they are in favour of the principle, the term “freedom 
of the air” will have to be very carefully defined. Will it mean the right of 
innocent passage and the right of free landing? Everything will depend upon 
the interpretation of the term. 

It appears probable that America may insist upon her right to regard traffic 
within the United States as “internal”, and to be reserved for American 
machines. By “internal” she will no doubt intend to include traffic with her 
overseas territories. If so, our reply would naturally be an insistence upon 
our right to regard all Imperial routes as “internal” also. France would do 
the same. This would leave the United States the routes to her possessions in 
the Pacific, while we controlled the great Imperial Airways to the Cape, to 
Australasia via India, and across Canada to the Far East. Canada would 
especially be favoured by such an arrangement. As stratosphere flying 
develops, she will be able to use the short routes across the Polar Ocean to 
northern Europe, Russia, Siberia and the Far East. 

When once an Imperial air policy is formulated, the Ministry of Air Trans- 
port must contain Dominion and Colonial representatives who will help to 
carry out its administration. Such arrangements as those existing at present 
between the British Overseas Airways Corporation and the Australian Quantas 
Company, by which the former carries the mails to Port Darwin, where they 
are taken over by the latter, might be widely copied. Canada would have 
others of a similar character. In addition to questions to do with “freedom of 
the air” it would be desirable that the inter-Empire policy should include 
consideration of subjects such as monopolies, state or private enterprise, com- 
petition, subsidies, rates, and so on, so that there may be unanimity of view 
before the meeting of an international conference. Briefly speaking, it would 
seem best that there should be no monopolies, whether as the result of state 
or private enterprise, and no hidden subsidies, and that rates should be laid 
down by an International Board of Control. Monopolies and subsidies are 
both unhealthy in principle. A unified Imperial policy and agreement about 
the means to carry it out are of paramount importance. 
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INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


Next there is the question of international agreements. It is improbable 
that the nations will be willing to return to the international chaos which 
resulted after the last war from the claim of each State to control the air over 
its territories. There were over one hundred reciprocity agreements between 
European States, strictly balancing the grant of facilities between pairs of 
nations. This points to some type of international control of the air. But will 
Great Britain agree to the control of its commercial air lines by an inter- 
national body? Willthe Dominions agree? Will America or Russia? It is not 
to be supposed that any nation would consider seriously the question of inter- 
nationalization of air transport, if this is to mean international ownership, 
operation and control. The question of defence is too closely involved. In 
defence matters of the future, the transport plane is bound to play an ever 
increasing rdle, and will be an integral factor in policy. This is especially 
true of our widely scattered Empire. Our power to maintain peace will be 
immeasurably increased if we can rapidly concentrate our Imperial forces 
at the required place. The way to do this is by building up a Merchant 
Service of the Air in peace-time. 

Above all the importance of coming to a friendly understanding between 
the United Nations upon our post-war air policy cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. It is essential for peace. Healthy rivalry is stimulating, but 
cut-throat competition would be fatal. As Mr. Sumner Welles recently said, 


“there could be no surer road to disaster, no surer means of bringing unmitigated 
havoc in the future, than for the United Nations to enter the post-war period as 
rivals and opponents in their commercial and financial policies, rather than as colla- 
borators in a common task of seeking and achieving international economic 
stability and well-being. Together we can solve this gigantic problem; opposed to 
one another, no one of us will profit.” 

We must hope that American public opinion will support this attitude. 

To small countries with large and distant dependencies, like ourselves, 
France, Holland and Belgium, the freedom of the air, combined with domestic 
reservations, is a vital matter. Though specific areas may have to be closed 
for military reasons, we must insist upon the right of unrestricted flying over 
foreign countries and the international use of air ports, subject, of course, to 
regulations drawn up by an International Board of Control. Such a Board 
would be responsible not only for drawing up and enforcing customs and 
quarantine regulations, but for arranging international air co-operation be- 
tween countries which find it to their mutual advantage to combine for 
certain specific purposes. For instance, the Board might by agreement take 
the necessary steps to fix tariffs and prevent a rate-war between rival com- 
panies. Freedom of the air, then, should be our aim, and it should include 
three well-defined rights—freedom to fly over foreign territory, freedom to 
use foreign air ports and their auxiliary services, and freedom of air-trade, 
i.e. the right to carry goods to and from foreign countries without restriction. 

To sum up, then, the essence of the problem lies in the four main factors— 
development and improvement of material, internal organization, an Imperial 
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air policy, and, finally, international co-operation. And there is no time to 
waste. Mr. Eden’s statement in Washington that air commerce should 
“serve to bring all nations more closely together after the war” expresses a 
hope that everyone will share: but it is one thing to hope for international 
co-operation and another to achieve it successfully. Ifa satisfactory solution 
can be reached, international air control may well assist international colla- 
boration in other spheres, political and economic; and, if so, it may pave the 
way to the world peace to which all our policy is directed. For if we cannot 
agree to a common and equitable policy in the air, the prospect of co-opera- 
tion in other spheres may well seem to be as remote as ever. 
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STRATEGY OF THE WAR. XV 
GERMANY’S HOPE OF A STALEMATE PEACE 


Y the time this article appears in print Africa may have been cleared of 

the enemy. It must be hoped so, for, as the enemy well knows, an early 
Allied victory there will be worth infinitely more than a victory delayed 
only so much as to prevent an effective invasion of Europe this year. When 
Hitler failed to crush Russia in 1941 and 1942, Germany lost the hope of a 
victorious peace. All her écrasez l’infame propaganda since has been complete 
bunkum designed to shroud a switch from offensive to defensive strategy. 
But she did not lose the hope of a patched-up peace. If she can hold the 
“Fortress of Europe” long enough to sicken the Allies of attempts to break 
into it, she can hope to get a peace of sheer weariness. That would give her 
the whole essence of victory, for she would in fact be mistress of the Con- 
tinent whatever measure of apparent independence she restored to the Euro- 
pean nations and she would be completely free to organize her next bid to 
extend her domination. 

All the events of the past three months must be viewed against the back- 
ground of this new purpose of the enemy. To take the African front first, 
his sacrifice of the equivalent of between 30 and 4o divisions between Egypt 
and Tunis has not been a mere bid to maintain prestige. It was essential to 
keep off an Allied invasion of Europe until two things had been achieved, 
first, the disengagement of very large forces by shortening the front in 
‘Russia—it may not be generally realized that the length of the front there has 
been cut by about 4o per cent; and second, the fortification and defensive 
organization of southern and south-eastern Europe. Of course both these 
purposes reflect the collapse of Hitler’s intuition, and the renascence of the 
influence of the General Staff. Speculation as to Hitler’s exact position is a 
waste of time; but it is a pretty safe bet that he has been reduced to a military 
cipher, while carefully preserved as a political asset. In short the German 
General Staff has done to him what the same combination did to the other 
All-Highest War Lord, Wilhelm II. The only comment worth making is 
that the emasculation of Hitler is a serious disadvantage to us. We could do 
with much more of the architect of the Stalingrad disaster—to mention only 
one of his military blunders. 


TUNISIA—THE EIGHTH ARMY’S ACHIEVEMENT 


Ir is doubtful whether the commitment of some 200,000 of his best troops, 
not to speak of the Italians, to the North African campaign was among 
these blunders. They were, of course, doomed from the moment that 
the Eighth Army gained a shattering victory at El Alamein and the Allies 
landed in real force in French North Africa. But they absorbed a very large 
fraction of our military energies for over two years. The final all-in cost may 
beputat 400,000 Italians (exclusive of the Abyssinian Campaign) and 250,000 
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Germans, with disproportionately heavy losses in tanks and aircraft. Time 
alone can show whether this price was too high for a free hand meanwhile 
(barring Allied air attacks) in Europe. In favour of the enemy’s strategy are 
this temporary immunity in Europe outside Russia, and the closing of the 
Mediterranean for so long to everything except heavily escorted and costly 
convoys. Against it are the heavy losses mentioned, and the fact that they 
did not stave off a resounding defeat. 

For the defeat has been resounding, and accompanied in its closing stages 
by such a sample of what Allied strength will become in wider fields as will 
put new hope in our friends all over the world. The Eighth Army’s pursuit 
of Rommel from El Alamein to Enfidaville would have been a remarkable 
feat if there had been no enemy at all; and in fact they fought many consider- 
able actions en route, culminating in two big victories at Mareth and Akarit. 
It is not invidious—indeed it is only to repeat a curious Italian tribute—to 
say that the Eighth Army has made itself the most formidable fighting unit 

-in the world. Those who are interested in historical analogies may think 
there is some resemblance to Napoleon’s Army of Italy. Both had their 
periods of dejection and deficiencies in equipment. Both were suddenly 
galvanized by their commanders into an extraordinary degree of mobility 
and endurance and into an unbroken series of victories. Both found and 
kept that spirit of “knowing what they fight for and loving what they know” 
which (as Cromwell indicated) is the hall-mark of great armies. Both, 
curiously enough, were about the same size numerically, and that means a 
very small size for what they achieved. Artillery played a large part in their 
victories. It may seem a far cry from Marmont’s batteries to the 500 guns 
that paved the way to victory at E] Alamein and Mareth, but tactically they 
were identical. 

This remarkable Eighth Army has fully deserved its fame; but that fame 
should not exclude the giving of proper credit to the British First Army, the 
Second American Gorps, and the very considerable French forces organized 
by General Giraud. These forces, incorporated with the Eighth Army into 
the Eighteenth Army Group with General Eisenhower in supreme command 
and General Alexander in operational control, came into their own in the 
later stages of the campaign. They could not do so earlier. The First Army, 
entrusted with the gambler’s rush for Tunis and Bizerta last November, was 
originally a very skeleton force. When the full story can be told, it will be 
known how nearly their skill and endurance came to bringing off the gamble. 
Of the Americans it can be said that no troops ever learned faster or better 
from experience. In February and March they suffered.a disquieting defeat 
at Gafsa and Kasserine. In April they failed to get through at the critical 
moment at Pichon and Fondouk; and thus Rommel, at the cost of jettisoning 
his unhappy Italians, was able to get most of his Germans away from the 
Eighth Army at Akarit. But in May their resolute and sustained offensive in 
the north forced the first large German withdrawal, carried Mateur, and 
exercised a profound effect upon the speed and result of the final operations. 
The French also gave a remarkable instance of military revival. They were 
entrusted with two sectors, one on the left flank of the Eighth Army and 
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the other along the coast in the extreme north. The receipt of quite small 
quantities of modern equipment inflated to an extraordinary degree both 
their spirit and their success. Their substantial share in the North African 
victory is of the happiest augury. Like all the other events reviewed in this 
article, it must be set against the background of the enemy’s long-term cal- 
culations which have already been defined. One of the chief of these calcula- 
tions is that no war can be considered lost by the Germans which results in 
the permanent knocking-out of France. 


THREE STAGES IN NORTH AFRICA 


To turn to the actual course of operations in North Africa, they fall into 
three distinct stages. In the first the enemy attacked strongly on all sectors. 
A most dangerous push in the centre drove up through Kasserine towards 
Thala, and the First Army’s communications were only saved by rushing 
down troops and armour to check this thrust. Next, in what was probably 
intended to take advantage of a weakening of the line in the north, the enemy 
struck hard there, and was not held until he had got beyond Sedjenane. 
Lastly he launched a major attack at the Eighth Army, but achieved nothing 
whatever except heavy casualties in tanks and men. 

The second phase was the constriction of the Axis bridge-strip thus 
expanded into a bridgehead. This was achieved mainly by the Eighth Army, 
which inflicted on Rommel two major defeats at Mareth and Akarit and 
drove him back beyond Sousse. This phase was not decisive, owing to the 
failure, already recorded, of the simultaneous flanking attacks to break 
through. The third phase therefore had to be a period of prolonged and 
ferocious fighting to carry the bridgehead running in a rough semicircle 
from Cap Serrat to Enfidaville. At the moment of writing this phase is not 
concluded, but the bridgehead has been badly shaken and looks like dissol- 
ving into three parts or enclaves—round Bizerta, round Tunis, andinthe Cape 
Bon peninsula. It remains to be seen whether the Allies will concentrate upon 
liquidating these fragments or can afford to contain them, by-pass them, and 
strike further afield. It would be militarily correct to reduce them by the 
indirect method of occupying their supply bases. The only matter of real im- 
portance is that there should be no lull in the pressure on the enemy in the West. 

Full credit has been given to the qualities of the Allied Armies, and it may 
be added before passing from the subject that these qualities have had to be 
all the greater because the Italians have been fighting extremely well. There 
has been a deplorable and dangerous tendency away from the battlefield to 
sneer at the Italian soldiers. Large numbers have not had their hearts in 
their job, and when fighting alone or when abandoned by the Germans have 
readily surrendered. But Fascist propaganda has infected them very deeply 
during the last 20 years. Some at least have a good conceit of themselves in 
battle as well as before it. To represent them as a lot of timorous sheep is 
stupid for two reasons. It is unfair to our own men. It is the worst possible 
propaganda towards the Italians. Therefore by all means underline the folly, 
the egotism, and the treachery of Mussolini, which indeed can hardly be 
exaggerated, but do not depreciate the capacity of the Italian people. 
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One further feature of this African campaign must be noted. Not all the 
valour of the Armies could have won it without the establishment of a crush- 
ing air superiority. An American estimate put the air casualties of the two 
sides between March 8 and April 18 at over 8 to 1sin our favour—over 1,500 
to 185. This air power has been used as it ought to be used, namely as a 
tactical weapon for co-operation with the armies and as a strategic weapon 
for blasting the enemy’s communications and supplies. The part of the Navy 
has been less spectacular. Its greatest achievement has not been publicized, 
for there is little romance about opening captured harbours to supplies within 
a miraculously short time, and bringing vast convoys from Great Britain and 
the United States. But our light forces have had their spectacular triumphs. 
Our submarines from November to April sank 110 enemy ships for certain 
and damaged 94 others; and who knows whether before the story is finished 
our big ships may not get their chance ? 


THE BOMBING OFFENSIVES 


Now that these powerful Allied forces are on the point of being released for 
other operations, the next question logically is how far the enemy has been 
“softened up” elsewhere. So far, outside Russia, the only strategically 
important operations have been the bombing offensives; and until a year ago 
these were not very severe. They are becoming so now, and they will become 
more so. Apart from the far greater weight and continuity of our night raids, 
we have found in the American Flying Fortresses and the British Mosquitoes 
machines capable of heavy and persistent unescorted day raids without in- 
curring prohibitive casualties. This is incomparably the most significant 
recent development in air warfare. It threatens to disrupt the whole of the 
enemy’s new strategy. No matter where he transfers his war industries, they 
are liable to attack at all times of the day and night. He has carried out sub- 
stantial transfers from France and western Germany to central Europe and 
thereby paid a handsome tribute to the work of the heavy night bomber. 
But extremely heavy attacks have been carried out by our home-based 
bombers on the distant targets of northern Italy and the Skoda works at 
Pilsen. There are also the Russian heavy bombers now attacking eastern 
Germany with some regularity. 

It is tempting to guess what results these raids are achieving. Locally, no 
doubt, they are already substantial. To give only one instance, photographs 
taken after a Flying Fortress raid on Vegesach, near Bremen, showed at least 
12 U-boats destroyed or damaged on the slips. Nevertheless prudence 
suggests that even larger forces will have to be even more continuously 
employed before the Axis equipment becomes visibly crippled. Moreover, 
while the attack improves, the defence does not stand still. We must therefore 
expect considerable air casualties, and, since we publish them with complete 
frankness, these losses may cause questionings. Any loss of these highly 
trained and magnificent young men is distressing; but they know, and we 
should appreciate, that the losses are extremely light in view of the results 
achieved. Take the Pilsen, Mannheim, and Bremen raids which cost us 71 
machines (or say 450 airmen) on April 16-17. Assume that these three 
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objectives were just on the enemy’s side of a land front. An attack upon them 
which caused comparable damage might well have cost not 450 casualties 
but over 60,ooo—the actual figure of British casualties on July 1, 1916. So 
long as these air attacks are delivered against the proper targets (i.e. those 
which chime best with future strategy), with the best possible technique, and 
in the most suitable weather for each target, there can be no complaint. One 
further point should be noted because it may have a bearing upon the enemy’s 
futute strategy. The Germans have clearly failed signally to add to the 
defences of Italy. Our losses in the big raids on that country have been quite 
negligible. It really would be extremely humorous if Italy one day found 
herself left outside the “European Fortress” by the Germans, on the ground 
that the Alps were a better defence line than such a salient. In any case Italy 
will have to do most of her defence herself. ‘The most probable explanation 
of the recent stream of puppets—Boris, Mussolini, Antonescu, Horthy—to 
Hitler is that Italy is to draw in the forces policing the Balkans, and that 
others must take over the job. 


RUSSIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Ir was explained that the Axis stand in Tunisia was partly dictated by the 
need to buy time for a reorganization of the Russian front. The Russian 
campaign cannot be called off, nor treated as a side-show. As the last instal- 
ment of this review anticipated, the enemy was forced to make a supreme 
effort to halt the Russian drive. The sacrifice of the Stalingrad Army helped 
to gain time to gather very large German forces along the Dnieper. Army 
and people were put on their mettle to do or die by a spate of intensely pessi- 
mistic and emotional propaganda. Massive reserves were engaged and after 
bitter fighting recaptured Kharkov and Bielgorod, thus averting the Russian 
threat to encircle the armies west of Rostov. This success was due to two 
causes. A surprisingly early thaw restricted large-scale movements to rail- 
ways and good roads. The enemy had much the better communications— 
not only because he had more railways and roads, but because he had con- 
verted the railways captured from the Russians from their gauge to his, and 
the Russians had to change them back again. The thaw also took the stuffing 
out of the Russian offensives on other fronts and thus restored the initiative 
to the Germans on theit chosen sector. The remarkable thing is that this 
great counter-offensive failed to cross the Donetz. But the loss of Kharkov 
was a heavy blow, and leaves open the chances of the forthcoming summer 
campaign. The enemy has preserved two spring-boards, one in the Kharkov 
region and the other in the Kuban. In spite of his losses during the winter 
campaign, he can certainly rake and claw together enough men and material 
for another really big summer campaign. The comb-out of man-power 
organized in Germany since December exceeds in severity even that 
carried out by Ludendorff, in 1917-18; and, because of the mass importa- 
tion of foreign labour and the much greater use of woman-power, will 
be far more productive of soldiers. The chances are that the enemy do 
intend another ferocious fling at the Russians this summer, probably on a 
narrow front, and this time with a single objective, so as to avoid more 
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Stalingrads. That is why time counts so much in our operations in the West. 
Of course, the Russians are not going to sit back and let others do the fight- . 
ing. They have not been idle during the lull. Indeed theirs has been the 
first big move, since they launched a heavy attack on the Kuban bridgehead 
in the first week of May. 

In the Far East the war on our side has been a holding war, as was made 
clear at the Casablanca Conference. In this limited sense the Allies have, on 
the whole, been successful. ‘The results of the campaign in southern Burma 
have, however, been disappointing. Our troops failed to clear the Mayu 
peninsula and to reach Akyab, though the effort must not be mistaken for a 
major offensive. The land fighting was fierce, but on a small scale; and pro- 
bably nothing less than a large-scale sea-borne invasion from the south will 
ever clear the land route to China. The Pacific war is a story of keeping the 
Japanese at arm’s length from Australia by the use of air power. This has 
been extremely successful. One large enemy convoy was entirely destroyed, 
and very heavy losses have been inflicted upon his shipping and Air Force. 
It must be added, however, that both military and political leaders in Austra- 
lia repeatedly declare that their margin of safety from invasion is extremely 
small. With the return to Australia after El Alamein of the Ninth Australian 
Division practically the whole of the Australian Army is available to hold 
the outposts and resist invasion. But the cry for more aircraft and shipping 
is very insistent. 

Yet, when we survey the whole broad picture of the war, it is clear that 
the focal point of danger and of interest is not in the Far East but in the West. 


Will the Allies be able swiftly to force a landing in Europe? Will the Russians 
anticipate or, if not, repel a new German offensive? Will the better turn in 
the U-boat battle continue? On the answers to these questions depends 
whether Germany, who has already lost her hope of outright victory, will 
have to abandon also her hope of a stalemate victory. 


[POSTSCRIPT] 


While this article was in the press, the hope expressed in its first sentence 
was amply fulfilled. The American capture of Mateur proved to be the 
prelude of the sudden and complete collapse of the Axis armies in Africa. 
On May 5 the First Army in a dusk attack carried Bou Aoukaz, the height 
north-east of Medjez-el-Bab which had bolted the door to the Tunis plain. 
Next day our armoured forces, strengthened by a division brought up from 
the Eighth Army, burst. clean through and roared across the flat towards 
Tunis. Simultaneously the Americans broke the Axis resistance west of 
Bizerta, and the two strongholds fell at almost exactly the same minute of the 
same day (May 7). By May 10 the Americans had mopped up everything 
beyond Bizerta and between that place and Tunis. Without a pause the 
British armour, supported by lorried infantry, drove on south-east; and by 
the evening of May to had secured the neck of the Cape Bon peninsula, 
cutting the remaining Axis forces in two. The enemy air force gave up the 
struggle completely on May 8, and the military refugees in the peninsula 
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were bombed into disintegration. The Navy saw to it that no evacuation 
by sea was possible. The only organized resistance remaining was in the 
mountains north of Enfidaville. This pocket, already compressed by a 
French forward bound to Zaghouan, was completely surrounded. The 
total number of prisoners will probably reach 150,000, most of them Ger- 
mans, and the material captured is colossal. 

The main features of this victory are, first and foremost, that it is in time 
to permit of further major operations this year. Secondly, for the first time 
in this war, except at Stalingrad, the enemy has surrendered not in straggling 
groups but in formations. The Americans alone took six German generals, 
who accepted their demand for unconditional surrender. What this means 
to a world so long dazed by the myth of German invincibility can easily be 
conceived. Thirdly, the Russians have at last been impressed into genuine 
appreciation of Anglo-American quality and determination. Fourthly, the 
victory has been won by a small fraction of the force which the Western 
Allies can bring to bear. It would be surprising if more than 25 to 30 
divisions, including the French, have been used for this phase of the war. 
Fifthly, they have not been used up. The British casualties in the First and 
Eighth Armies during the whole of the fighting from the middle of April 
until the end of the campaign are unlikely to be over 12,000. Such is the 
result of the achievement of continuous and effective air cover and of the 
skilful leadership and direction of properly trained troops. It is wholly 
fitting that Nemesis should have fallen on the enemy three years to the day 
after he began to administer similar trials to Western Europe. The further 
meeting between the Prime Minister and Mr. Roosevelt in Washington which 
began on May 12 will doubtless arrange details of further trials for the Axis. 





UNITAS AND BANCOR 
TWO PLANS OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENT 


HE simultaneous publication in April of two international monetary 

plans, one British and one American, supplies a measure of the diffi- 
culties of the task of post-war planning in the international economic sphere. 
Both plans, we are told, are put forward as a basis for discussion, neither 
Government being committed to the details or even to the principles of 
either. The idea seems to be that a process of expert discussion will now 
begin, in which all the United Nations will participate, and that from this 
process some generally acceptable plan will eventually emerge. In practice, 
however, the working of this process will necessarily be affected by diffi- 
culties connected with the subject-matter, the existence of two schemes, and 
the fundamentally different positions held by different countries in relation 
to the problem. 

Bagehot declared in Lombard Street that it is “awful” to write upon the 
currency; and the task has certainly not become simpler since his day. There 
is no branch of public policy which the ordinary intelligent citizen finds so 
bewildering; and it is not easy even for experts to assess the true significance 
of two such schemes as these, which are so different in technical approach 
that they almost seem to be talking different languages. At the same time 
the fact that the two schemes are presented simultaneously, under different 
national auspices, and in apparent rivalry, invites partisanship. In these 
circumstances there is a real danger that attention will be unduly focused on 
secondary aspects of the schemes, which can be understood fairly easily, 
such as the distribution of voting power in the projected international in- 
stitutions, and that polemical emotions may be aroused upon such matters 
which may make it more difficult to secure the adoption of any variant of 
either plan. 


CoMMON FEATURES 


In fact the two plans, though their differences are by no means unimportant, 
are far nearer together than their appearances suggest. They are both 
designed to discharge the same function, namely to supplement the inter- 
national purchasing power of countries which may otherwise be short of 
foreign exchange resources. They both propose to do this through the 
creation of a new international monetary institution, the membership of 
which will be open in the first instance to all the United Nations. They both 
recognize that behind the international monetary problem there lies the 
larger problem of the balance of payments, and that in the long run it is 
essential that each country should bring its balance of payments into equili- 
brium. They both provide accordingly for definite limits to the amount of 
the financial accommodation which any particular country can obtain under 
the proposed arrangements, and they provide further that as this accommoda- 
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tion is drawn upon, the country concerned must take steps to put its house 
in order, and that the international institution shall have some say in what 
these steps shall be. 

On the other hand both plans recognize (the British plan in express and 
emphatic terms and the American plan by implication) that the problem of 
correcting disequilibrium in the balance of payments is not the sole responsi- 
bility of countries with adverse balances, but that countries which maintai 
persistently favourable balances which they refrain from investing abroad, 
may be equally at fault; and they both contain provisions under which the 
international institution may make “recommendations” to countries in the 
latter position. They both seek to secure stable exchange rates, while pro- 
viding for the possibility of alteration where circumstances make this desir- 
able, though upon this matter there are important differences between the 
two schemes. They recognize the need for schemes of international co- 
operation in other fields—notably long-term international investment, agree- 
ing that this problem can be best dealt with by a different type of institution. 
They both hope to facilitate the removal of trade barriers and the return to 
a more liberal international economy, though they envisage the retention of 
exchange control for the purpose of regulating capital movements, the 
British plan advocating this and the American plan tolerating it. They 
both recognize the need for special measures to deal with “abnormal war 
balances”, i.e. the huge sterling balances which many countries have accumu- 
lated during the war. All this represents a very large area of common ground, 
and it is important that its extent should be appreciated. 


DIFFERENT APPROACHES 


Wuar then are the different approaches which give the two plans so different 
an appearance? The British plan, in devising which Lord Keynes is under- 
stood to have played a leading part, proposes to establish an International 
Clearing Union “for the clearing and settlement of the ultimate outstanding 
balances between Central Banks . . . such as would have been settled under 
the old gold standard by the shipment and earmarking of gold”. To make 
this possible it proposes to create a new unit of account, called “bancor”, 
the value of which is to be “fixed, (but not unalterably) in terms of gold, and 
accepted as the equivalent of gold by the British Commonwealth and the 
United States, and all other members of the Union”. Countries requiring 
accommodation would obtain it by means of overdraits upon their accounts 
at the Union, and each country would be assigned a quota, based on the 
volume of its foreign trade, indicating the maximum extent to which it was 
entitled to overdraw its account. Rates of exchange of different currencies 
in terms of bancor would be fixed by agreement. 

What would this mean in practice? The individual trader would con- 
tinue to finance his overseas transactions much as he does now; but if, as the 
result of the complex of commercial and financial transactions between, say, 
Great Britain and the United States, the Bank of England became liable to 
pay a certain sum in dollars to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, it 
would instruct the Clearing Union to transfer the equivalent sum in bancor 
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to the account of the latter bank. As a consequence the Bank of England, 
unless it was receiving payment from other countries to a corresponding 
extent, might become overdrawn at the Union, while the Federal Reserve 
Bank would acquire a balance to its credit. The obligation to accept payment 
in this form and the right to overdraw are the key technical features of this 
plan. 

The American plan would create an International Stabilization Fund to 
which each member country would subscribe. It also contemplates a new 
unit of account to be called “‘unitas” ; but this would be merely for the book- 
keeping purposes of the Fund, and, unlike bancor, would not represent a 
medium of international payment. Transactions between Central Banks 
would not be settled through the Fund, but would have to be discharged 
directly in terms of particular currencies as now. But the Fund would 
facilitate these transactions by selling foreign currencies to countries which 
needed to acquire them. To revert to the previous illustration, if the Bank of 
England was due to pay so many dollars to the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, it could purchase these dollars from the Stabilization Fund, paying 
sterling for them. The Fund’s possession of dollars to sell would arise from 
the subscription to the Fund made by the United States. 


AMERICA’S FAVOURABLE BALANCE 


THESE are the main features of the two schemes. It seems unnecessary at 
this stage to follow them further into their technical details. How would 
they differ in their practical effect? The most important difference is a 
natural consequence of the different standpoints from which the United 
States (as the principal country likely to have a strongly favourable balance 
of payments) and the United Kingdom (as a country to whom the prospect 
of an adverse balance is especially formidable) approach the problem. 
Under the American plan the amount that the United States would have to 
put into the Fund would be clearly defined. It would be the amount of its 
subscription. On the other hand the extent of.the accommodation which a 
particular country with an adverse balance could obtain would be undefined 
and indeterminate. Great Britain might need dollars and so might many 
other countries, and none could tell how much would be available for each. 

Under the British plan the extent to which any country could overdraw 
would be clearly defined. But the extent to which the United States might be 
obliged to hold bancor in consequence (and from the American standpoint, 
this would be equivalent to putting dollars into the Clearing Union) would 
be uncertain. It might reach any figure, subject only to the maximum of the 
aggregate of the quotas of all countries, other than the United States. This 
maximum would probably far exceed any contingent liability that the 
American authorities would be willing to assume. 

This, it may be hazarded, is the really crucial point of difference between 
the two schemes. There is much that might be said on either side of the 
question upon the merits of the case. It is perhaps more profitable, however, 
to observe that the issue is one which we can hardly expect to be settled by 
the balance of objective argument, or by the balance of opinion, in inter- 
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national discussion. The preference of any country for the one plan or the 
other must necessarily be affected by the position which it expects to hold in 
relation to the balance of payments problem. It seems probable that the 
countries who will fear that they may have to wrestle with a difficult adverse 
balance, and who will tend therefore to favour the defined overdraft facilities 
of the Clearing Union scheme, will constitute the large majority of the United 
Nations. But it is the countries who expect a favourable balance (principally, 
and most certainly, that is to say, the United States) who will really be paying 
the piper under either scheme and who will feel accordingly that they can 
claim in the last resort the right to call the tune. 

To secure the adoption of any new international monetary arrangement 
by the United States will represent a long and difficult process. The obstacles 
interposed by the American constitutional and political systems are well 
known. It is therefore upon the reaction of American opinion to the two 
plans that the feasibility of either really depends. 





SEQUEL TO BEVERIDGE 


SIX MONTHS OF PUBLIC COMMENT 


IX months have passed since the Government published Sir William 

Beveridge’s Report on Social Insurance and Allied Services. While still 
receiving frequent mention in Parliament and the press, it is no longer head- 
line news. In so far as there was at any time a stage of acid controversy, that 
has passed. For their own political purposes, not too scrupulous demagogues 
and publicists reiterate that there are sinister forces—whether “the Govern- 
ment”, or “the Tories”, or that Aunt-Sally maid-of-all-work, “vested 
interests”—out to “destroy” the Beveridge plan. The truth, however, is 
that opinion has been quietly consolidating behind the general purposes, if 
not all the precise details, of the famous Report. The irreconcilable objectors 
in public life are so few that they can almost be enumerated. Sir Ernest Benn 
and his newly formed “Society of Individualists”—mainly Liberals of the 
old school, whose red rag is the word “planning”—have convinced them- 
selves that social security spells death to initiative. Sir Herbert Williams, a 
Conservative M.P. whose passion is destructive criticism and who profes- 
sionally enjoys being in a minority, has constituted himself perhaps the most 
outspoken preacher of the view that the whole Report is financial madness. 
But these voices cry in a wilderness which grants them few echoes and thin 
applause. 

The possibilities of controversy have been narrowed in these six months by 
two developments. One is the partial statement of Government decisions 
made by Sir John Anderson on February 16, and elaborated (or, some would 
say, obscured) by Sir Kingsley Wood the following day. The other is the 
transition from winter to summer, with all that that means in this year which 
promises to bring the war against Germany to its climax. Attention was 
drawn in the last issue of THE Rounp Taste to Sir William Beveridge’s 
good fortune in the timing of his Report, appearing as it did when Rommel 
was in flight from Egypt, North Africa occupied, the Russians advancing, 
and ultimate victory rising at last over the distant horizon. Victory is still 
nearer now, but the hardness of the road is fully apparent; it is instructive to 
look back over half a year to the first reception of the Report in those 
December days, when the name of Beveridge occupied the leading place in 
the newspapers. 4 " 


First REACTIONS 
Apart from those who had made up their minds beforehand to like or dislike 
the plan intensely, opinion on it was interestingly slow to crystallize, and 
Parliament wisely showed no anxiety for an immediate debate before there 
had been ample time to study so intricate a document. The ranks of Tuscany 
could not withhold a cheer for the remarkable workmanship which had 
gone to the making of it. The less responsible enthusiasts were naturally 
Q 
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inclined to treat as negligible the financial cost. That unattractive class to 
whom “something for nothing” means everything criticized because benefits 
were not lavish enough and because the workers were to have to contribute 
towards their own security, instead of looking entirely to that supposedly 
limitless treasure-house called the State. But this pernicious doctrine was 
not endorsed by the trade unions or by the Labour party. These considered 
the plan jointly and declared their approval. So did the Liberal party, 
rejoicing specially because the policy of family allowances, which many 
Liberals had long advocated, now received such a powerful impetus. 

The Conservative party has no similar machinery for making a short- 
notice declaration of its views, except through the mouth of its leader; and 
as he is Mr. Churchill, Prime Minister of an all-party Government, he clearly 
could not prejudge Government decisions by giving a party lead. Major 
Dugdale, the chairman of the party, in an early speech commended the Report 
as a bold and imaginative conception and a classic contribution to the 
nation’s deliberations, which deserved the closest study and for which cordial 
congratulations should be extended to its author. Among Conservatives 
generally there were, at first, signs of a definite age cleavage. A number of 
the older men shook their heads in doubt. Most of the younger seemed 
determined that the plan must go through—and this was particularly true 
of all who had touch with the Services, where its favourable reception was 
practically unqualified. 

The real refusals to swallow the plan whole were found among the diehards 
and among the honestly cautious. It was a pity that its keen supporters so 
frequently treated the latter like the former. An arid controversy arose on 
the absurd suggestion that the British nation only displays its best qualities 
under the spur of poverty. This occupied time and energy which would have 
been far better devoted by all sides, from the outset, to dispassionate study 
of the probable post-war budget and the impact upon it of the finance of the 
plan. Here was one of the two shortcomings of the otherwise thorough, 
informative and prolonged treatment of the Report throughout the British 
press. The other was an almost universal failure to cast even a glance at that 
fraction of the population, unfortunately not negligible in any country, 
which prefers a bare living and idleness to comfort and work. Democracy 
must not run away from questions like these. No Minister, whatever his 
party, can ignore them; on every new policy it is the plain duty of civil 
servants to advise their political chiefs, not in a negative but in a strictly 
practical spirit, on “how can this be paid for?” and “‘what sanctions will 
apply against the handful of people who try to cheat?” Unfortunately there 
is a momentary disposition in this country, not discouraged as strongly as it 
should be by responsible organs of the press, to hold up anyone who makes 
such enquiries in public as a potential opponent of progress and a doubter 
against the nation. If we are to plan correctly and powerfully for the post- 
war world, it is going to be essential that the public should distinguish be- 
tween the motives of those who pull difficult questions out into the open in 
order to find the right answers, and those who do so because they want a 
shelter for inaction. 
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Sir William broke with precedent by conducting an ardent publicity cam- 
paign in support of his own views. It has always hitherto been axiomatic that 
the expert invited to advise the Government, once he has presented his report, 
is functus officio, and should no more engage in propaganda in its favour than 
the Judge after a trial should make public speeches urging the Court of 
Appeal to uphold his summing up. Without doubt, Sir William was acting 
from the finest intentions. But his enthusiastic advocacy did not predispose 
minds to cool quantitative reckoning of commitments, although therein has 


lain perhaps our greatest national failing between the two wars, and may 
do so again. 


CONFUSION IN THE COMMONS 


Tue House of Commons debated the Report on February 16, 17 and 18; the 
Lords followed on February 24 and 25. The three days in the Commons 
ended with a sharp division in which most of the back-bench Labour 
members, with a few Independents and Liberals, turned against the Govern- 
ment, mustering 119 votes against 335. Yet the debate had started with an 
agreed and innocent non-Government motion, supported by leading back- 
benchers of all parties, welcoming the Report “‘as a valuable aid in determining 
the lines on which developments and legislation should be pursued”. Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood, a Labour member of the War Cabinet from 1940 to 
1942, introduced this motion, but finished by voting against it and in favour 
of an amendment expressing “dissatisfaction with the now declared policy 
of His Majesty’s Government”, and urging “reconsideration with a view to 
the early implementation of the plan”. Something clearly went wrong. 
Mr. Churchill was ill, and, not for the first time, his colleagues in his absence 
failed to handle the House of Commons with skill. The direct result was a 
nation-wide and persistent feeling of doubt about the Government’s inten- 
tions, and this was exploited to the full by ardent spirits on the extreme Left, 
who felt complete satisfaction with Mr. Greenwood’s famous dictum during 
the debate that “pounds, shillings and pence have become quite meaningless 
symbols”. 

The truth is that, though there had been nearly three months for study, 
no one was quite ready for the debate when it came, Within the Conservative 
party there were differences and a good deal of indecision, largely consequent 
on the important fact that there is no one in this war supplying leadership to 
the party within the House, as Mr. Bonar Law did during the last war. The 
other main party, Labour, had made the mistake of reading the Beveridge 
recommendations as quite conclusive and quite simple to apply. Many 
Labour members therefore believed that there could be no difficulty in the 
way of entire and immediate acceptance except the opposition of “vested 
interests”, and-were taken by surprise when Mr. Willink, whose friendly but 
searching speech was by common consent the outstanding contribution from 
the back benches, drew their attention to curiously anomalous results which 
would follow in such fields as workmen’s compensation, rent allowance and 
old age pensions, if the Beveridge plan were to be treated as sacrosanct and 
enacted without further thought or improvement. 
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The Government, meanwhile, had made up its mind to accept about three- 
quarters of the recommendations, to reject two or three, and to retain the 
rest for further examination. Gossip attributes to Mr. Lloyd George, in his 
eighty-first year, the comment that, if he had had the chance to make a speech 
embodying the Cabinet decisions with which Sir John Anderson was 
briefed, the country would have thought that it was getting not 75 per cent 
of the plan but 120 per cent of it. The opportunity was certainly a magni- 
ficent one. No one knew that the Government was far enough ahead to 
announce any decisions at all, because the debate had been always described 
beforehand as an occasion for back-benchers to express their views on the 
Report, not for the Government to anticipate that process by proclaiming its 
intentions. A strong, clear, enthusiastic lead from the Government, given 
unexpectedly early and sweeping away the state of confusion or of indecision 
which reigned in so many minds, might have evoked nearly unanimous 
goodwill, even though it set aside some of the Beveridge recommendations. 
The decisions which the Government was already in a position to declare 
constituted far the greatest and most comprehensive advance in social policy 
ever announced to Parliament in a single day. 


THE GOVERNMENT SPEAKERS 
INsTEAD Sir John Anderson, masterly administrator but dull House of 
Commons man, read from a voluminous typescript a painstaking statement, 
highly charged with logic but not with fervour, containing scarcely one 
memorable phrase but any number of the qualifications and defences dear to 


a civil servant’s heart. The manner ruined the matter; but Sir William Bever- 
idge, who was listening in the gallery, went away apparently pleased, and 
delivered a speech the same evening in which content was more obvious 
than disappointment. The fat was not in the fire till the next afternoon, when 
Sir Kingsley Wood as Chancellor of the Exchequer—and incidentally a very 
tired man that day-—delivered a speech which was apparently intended to 
fortify Sir John Anderson’s reservations, but succeeded in creating an almost 
universal impression that a severe degree of financial contingency attached 
even to what Sir John had announced as firm decisions. That was what 
brought forth, on the third and final day, the dissident Labour amendment; 
and not even a brilliant Parliamentary defence of the Government’s policy 
by the Home Secretary (Mr. Herbert Morrison) against his own back-bench 
colleagues in the Labour party sufficed to avert a division. Only two Labour 
members, in addition to the Labour Ministers, voted with the Government. 
On the other hand, although a group of about 4o younger Conservatives 
whose views were eloquently expressed by Captain Quintin Hogg—lately 
back from two years’ service in the Middle East—was left unsatisfied by the 
Government’s attitude, and particularly by its refusal to establish immediately 
a Ministry of Social Security, there were no abstentions on the Conservative 
side and the party went solidly into the division lobby against the amendment. 

For a few days speculation ran high about the future of the Labour Minis- 
ters, deserted as they had been by their own rank and file. But nothing 
happened, and the storm blew itself out. Their party considered them to 
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have been ultra-loyal to national government; there was every sign that they 
believed the policy to be right and the party mistaken. But the tumultuous 
feelings aroused were enough to affect even the usually calm tenor of the 
Lords, when in the following week they debated the Beveridge Report with 
full knowledge of the Government attitude. Like so many debates in the 
Lords, this one received less attention and public interest than it deserved. 
Lord Dawson spoke with personal authority from his medical background, 
Lord Rushcliffe from his experience as first chairman of the Assistance Board, 
and Lord Bennett from his “detached position” (so he described it) as ex- 
-Premier of a great Dominion. But the most effective intervention of all was 
by Lord Lang of Lambeth, former Archbishop of Canterbury, with his 
balanced recognition of all the Government had done and his moving plea 
to the Cabinet to go forward boldly, because in a lifetime there had been 
*‘no occasion on which the convictions and feelings of the masses of our 
people were more united than on this”. 


INTENTIONS IN Doust 


THERE for a month or so the matter rested. The Government had committed 
itself to children’s allowances at 5s. a week, along with a big extension of 
child welfare services; a State medical and health service universally avail- 
able; a comprehensive social insurance system requiring contributions from, 
and offering benefits to, rich and poor without exception; increased and 
standardized rates of sickness and unemployment benefit, at or near those 
suggested in the Report, which were 245. for a single person and qos. fora 
married couple; a universal funeral grant; and the consolidating of all the 
social insurances under a single administering organization. It had expressed 
doubts about altering the basis of workmen’s compensation, rejected the 
Beveridge recommendation on widows’ pensions as too harsh, insisted that 
there must be stronger safeguards against abuse of unemployment or 
disability benefit, and declared for a fixed old age pension somewhat higher 
than the initial rates suggested by Sir William (145. for a single person and 
25s. for a married couple), in preference to his scheme for a scale rising over 
a period of 20 years, with the enormous ultimate liability to which that would 
forthwith commit the Exchequer. 

Yet, because of its maladroit handling of its case, doubt persisted extensively 
in the public mind about the real intentions of the Government, and large 
sections of the press encouraged its growth. Keenness, the essence of leader- 
ship, had been so signally absent from the two principal Ministerial state- 
ments that wise prudence was easily given a sinister misinterpretation. 
Moreover, instead of charging one specially selected man with the direct 
personal duty of pressing on the outstanding investigations and casting 
Government policy at the next stage into legislative form, the Cabinet had 
apparently delegated all that to Sir William Jowitt, the Minister without 
Portfolio, lightly adding this new and mountainous task to the varied and 
innumerable jobs of post-war planning for which he was already responsible. 
Even those who thoroughly approved the Government’s decisions on policy 
found it difficult to reconcile this mode of procedure with an energetic 
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determination to give effect to them. The administrative arguments were 
cogent against the immediate appointment of a Minister of Social Security, 
at a time when much of the early work had necessarily to be done within the 
existing departmental machinery; but the psychological case for some out- 
ward guarantee of activity was very strong, and yet nothing was given— 
nothing to carry inescapable conviction to the ordinary man and woman that 
something was really going to happen. 


Mr. CHURCHILL INTERVENES 


In this unhappy and rather worrying situation, the Prime Minister himself 
suddenly took a hand. “I personally am very keen”, he said in his Sunday 
evening broadcast on March 21, “that a scheme for the amalgamation and 
extension of our present incomparable insurance system should have a 
leading place in our Four Years’ Plan. ... You must rank me and my 
colleagues as strong partisans of national compulsory insurance for all classes 
for all purposes from the cradle to the grave. Every preparation, including, 
if necessary, preliminary legislative preparation, will be made with the utmost 
energy.” It was hard to get away from that. No one henceforth could allege 
that the Government was out to sabotage or destroy the Beveridge plan, 
without committing the tactically disastrous error of insinuating that Mr. 
Churchill was a liar. The House of Commons was further reassured when 
it learnt from Sir William Jowitt just before Easter, almost incidentally, 
that the original plan of leaving him with the whole responsibility had been 
departed from, and that instead the complex programme of work on the 
Report had been divided up between the most appropriate Ministers, with 
a powerful Cabinet Committee in charge at the top. 

Although opinion favourable to what Sir William Beveridge and the 
Government are both trying to do has been consolidating since the Prime 
Minister’s speech, there is room for genuine differences of opinion still. 
Opposition from the industrial assurance companies to the proposed funeral 
grant never cut any ice; it was impotent in face of the evidence that the State 
could do for something like 6d. what they were doing for 7s. 6d. But there 
will be criticism from within all parties if the approved societies, with their 
special experience and generally good record, are abolished entirely and 
given no part at all to play in the future of health insurance. The great 
issues, however, centre round employment prospects and budgetary finance. 
Well on the Right, some critics question whether we can stand “the cost of 
Beveridge”’, even should the war end within a year. Equally far to the Left, 
others deny that there is any doubt of our ability to afford it, even if the war 
goes on till 1955. Between these two there is a growing body of opinion 
which feels convinced that we can and must afford it, with or without modi- 
fications, provided the war ends moderately soon. Some few see the wisdom 
of clinching the matter now, when willingness to face the heavy personal 
contributions involved (45. 3d. a week for a man) is probably greater than 
it will ever be when the exaltation of war effort and high war earnings are 
over. Financially the predominating item is old age pensions, which under 
the Beveridge recommendations would cost £300 million a year by 1965. 
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The Cabinet, as has been explained, refuses to enter into so high an ultimate 
commitment. Critics say that the Government’s alternative proposal in this 
matter will not only increase the immediate burden on the Exchequer, but 
will leave old age pensions to be bid up to new heights by political auction 
as soon as the war is over. On the other side it might be argued that the 
Beveridge plan likewise would leave scope for the political auctioneers to 
offer, at heavy financial cost, to speed up the slow process of attaining the 
maximum scale of pension. 


EMPLOYMENT AND TAXATION 


THE most certain need now, in social insurance as in every other question 
of post-war resettlement, is to stimulate private and public discussion on a 
basis of reality, not of political manceuvring. It has become fairly generally 
agreed that the Beveridge proposals should not in themselves make a sub- 
stantial difference to Britain’s competitive export ability; that question will 
settle itself, in any case, if other countries are fired to follow Britain’s lead 
and adopt similar plans of their own. But the effect of the Exchequer contri- 
bution, and the increased taxation that it will necessitate, on the capacity of 
this country to keep employment at a steady high level after the war is 
absolutely crucial; for, much as our people in and out of the Services are 
pinning their hopes to an insurance plan for freeing them from risk of want, 
they not merely desire but demand that their Government will guard them 
against mass unemployment. 

The Beveridge debate in the Commons gave our political unity a shake. 
There are the makings now of an endless controversy, up at cloud-level, on 
the relationship (if any) between employment and taxation. If that starts, 
it will strain unity further and lead nowhere. As a nation we need people 
who can talk sense on this subject, neither reactionaries nor illusionists, to 
discuss it seriously in public, to interpret it intelligibly, to make it come 
alive with piquant illustration, and thus to narrow the field of ultimate 
political dispute and queer the pitch for every charlatan who seeks to exploit 
ignorance or fear. 





EDUCATION IN EMPIRE. II 
AWAKENING PUBLIC INTEREST 


N the September number of THE Rounp TABLE an attempt was made to 

discover the causes of the widespread ignorance which exists in this 
country of the nature and history of the Empire. The conclusions reached 
in that article were not cheerful. The evidence there produced showed that 
the mass of our population was not only ignorant of what the Empire stands 
for, but was sometimes so indifferent as to be unwilling to learn, and some- 
times so prejudiced against “Imperialism”, as to be loth to believe that it 
could ever assume a sound and healthy form. 

In the last six months there has been a marked change. Those who are 
responsible have awoken to the danger of the situation. Mr. Churchill has 
told us that he will not preside over “the liquidation of the Empire’, and the 
fact that he should have found it necessary to make such a declaration has 
revealed to many the need for prompt and energetic action. ‘The need has 
been emphasized by American criticism of “British Imperialism”. Misunder- 
standing in the United States of our aims and methods, as Sir Edward Grigg 
warned us in a remarkable article in the Sanday Times, may be a formidable 
reef in the channel which our two nations will have to navigate together when 
the war is done. The development of colonial administration has been ex- 
pounded by Ministers and seriously debated in both Houses of Parliament. 
Though debates are not so fully reported as they were in mid-Victorian days, 
when Parliament was a powerful instrument of political education, even a 
short summary of a Ministerial statement and of one or two speeches can 
impress on the mind of the electorate that there are weighty questions to be 
settled when peace comes. 


SiGNs OF New ACTIvIry 


THE Colonial Office has appointed a special committee to consider what steps 
should be taken to bring home to the people of this country what is being 
done for the natives of our great African dependencies, and what is the actual 
work of the officers of the Colonial Service. A London Public Library 
arranged a public discussion on post-war policy, under the title “Empire 
or Commonwealth?” It is all to the good that the meaning of these terms, 
not necessarily mutually exclusive, should be examined; for the task is 
impossible without some knowledge of the growth and nature of the Empire 
and the Commonwealth. The B.B.C. has recognized that listeners are not 
so apt as they were to switch off their sets when the subject of a talk is 
South Africa or the West Indies, and has managed to secure competent 
speakers on Imperial concerns. But the most heartening change is in the 
press. It is no longer possible for a Canadian to ask the question which was 
put in 1939, ““Why has England forgotten that Canada exists?” The Domi- 
nions, India and particularly the dependent Empire occupy their rightful 
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place in the columns of the leading journals, despite the reduction in the size 
of newspapers and the insistent claims of despatches from the various fronts. 

The Director of Army Education has produced for the assistance of in- 
structors to the forces a series of brochures entitled The British Way and 
Purpose. No. 3, written largely by well-known authorities, deals with the 
growth of the Empire, the Dominions, India and the Colonial Empire. 
No. 5 contains four sections, Government of the People, Government by 
the People, Government for the People, and an admirable summary “Empire 
and Commonwealth”, rebutting “the German assertion that the process of 
Empire was one of force and fraud, conquest and aggression”. The existing 
organizations—Chatham House, the Imperial Institute, and the Royal Empire 
Society—despite lack of staff and damage by enemy action, are exerting them- 
selves to seize the favourable moment. The first named exists for the study 
of international affairs in general, and gives only part of its time and energy 
to the problems of the Empire. Its researches are thorough and scholarly, 
and provide the material indispensable to the historian and desirable for the 
politician, It has the further advantage of working in close co-operation 
with daughter Institutes in the Dominions. Its aim hitherto has been mainly 
research, and its publications have been addressed rather to the instructed 
than to the uninstructed reader. Recently, however, it has produced short 
and inexpensive pamphlets of a more popular appeal. Among them is Sir 
Frederick Whyte’s India, a Bird’s Eye View, published at the end of last year, 
which packs into 70 pages a great deal of information invaluable to anyone 
who wishes to understand what is now the position in that great Dependency. 


An interesting recent addition to the work of the Institute has been the pro- 
vision of advanced courses in international affairs for officers of both the 
Canadian and British armies. Each of these courses is attended by some 300 
officers and cannot fail to stimulate the serious study of important problems, 
The next course for Canadian officers will deal with the British Common- 
wealth. 


PROVISION OF LECTURERS 


Tue Imperial Institute is admirably equipped to disseminate information 
about the products of the Empire. Its galleries contain a permanent exhibition 
illustrating the industries and handicrafts of the various territories, which, 
though temporarily closed to the public during the continuance of hostilities, 
can still be visited by parties from schools. These facilities are in practice 
only available for London schools, and the Institute endeavours to help 
teachers in other parts of the country by the issue of films and lantern slides 
and the publication of leaflets explaining the cultivation and use in industry 
of such products as cotton seed or sisal. The Institute also provides, free of 
charge, lecturers with first hand knowledge of either a Dominion or a Colony. 
Between 700 and 800 lectures were given in the school year ending August 
1942, and in the first six months of 1942-43 a considerably larger number 
than in the corresponding period of the earlier year. It is desirable that for 
secondary schools there should be less emphasis on what the Empire produces 
and more emphasis on what the Empire is. Young children should be taught 
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about the things within the range of their intelligence, such as the cultivation 
of tea or cotton, but the older children need to be instructed in their privi- 
leges and responsibilities as citizens of a world-wide community of nations 
already free or learning to be free. To meet this demand the Institute is en- 
deavouring to form a panel of lecturers capable of dealing not specially with 
sugar or lumber or wool, but with the stages in the growth of the Dominions 
and of the Dominions yet to be. The Royal Empire Society also is proposing 
to provide lecturers for schools in co-operation with the Ministry of In- 
formation. This Ministry is co-operating with the Colonial Office, the Board 
of Education, the Army Education Council, the Y.M.C.A. and the principal 
Missionary Societies. It hopes to be able to act as a clearing house for 
the numerous agencies now engaged in disseminating information about 
the Empire. There is an obvious danger of their becoming competitors 
rather than collaborators, a danger which may be averted by keeping in 
touch with the Ministry. 

Some of the activities mentioned above belong rather to propaganda than 
to education. From its origin with the Congregatio de propaganda fide the former 
word has been associated with the effort to inculcate a belief or an opinion 
rather than with the process, more strictly educational, of enabling learners 
to form their own opinion on a basis of ascertained facts. A single lecture 
may arouse interest; and, if the interest it arouses is sufficient to induce the ° 
hearer to examine for himself the statements made by the lecturer, the result 
may fairly be regarded as educational. When a course of lectures can be 
arranged and something in the nature of private study encouraged between 
one lecture and the next, the learner is required to make the personal effort 
without which no education is possible. Whatever results may be achieved 
by the activities of societies and institutes, the education of the citizen in the 
responsibilities that rest upon him must in the main be the concern of the 
schools and universities. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE GOVERNMENT 


In the earliest stages the responsibility rests upon the Board of Education 
and its inspectors. It should be possible to ensure that children in elementary 
schools shall realize something of the diversity of the subjects of the Crown. 
They have too often been provided only with picturesque representations of 
“children of other lands”. Children like to learn not about the lives of other 
children but about the work that men do, and a teacher who is himself 
interested in the great task of training the African to take his place in the 
world of to-day should be able to make even youngsters understand how 
far we have advanced since the days when Livingstone was battling with the 
slave traders. For this essential duty many teachers are at present ill 
equipped. It is much to be desired that the authorities in all training colleges 
should include in the programme for their students the study of the Empire, 
of how it came into being, of the diverse elements of which it is composed 
and of the purposes for which it exists. Teachers already at work need, 
and often welcome, help and guidance. 

Headmasters and headmistresses of secondary schools are rightly suspicious 
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of suggestions that the curriculum of their classes shall be imposed upon them 
by external authority. They claim that freedom to decide what they shall 
teach is essential for the healthy growth of the individuality of a school, the 
most precious of its possessions. That freedom is necessarily restricted by 
the requirements of examinations; it would not be further restricted if in the 
School Certificate Examination the various examining boards permitted 
candidates who wished to do so to offer, instead of the history and geography 
prescribed in the existing syllabus, the history and geography of the British 
Empire. The modern world can be understood without studying the Nor- 
man Conquest, the English manorial system or the Crusades. If we were 
content to leave the Middle Ages to professed historical students in Sixth 
Forms and at the universities, a full programme of four years’ work could be 
provided for the ordinary boy or girl. If we began with Columbus, the 
sixteenth century would give not only the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
but the discoveries of the Portuguese and Spanish navigators. With the 
seventeenth century would come the struggle with the Stuarts, the foundation 
of the American Colonies and the wars with the Dutch. The eighteenth 
would tell the story of the rivalry with the French in America and India 
and the loss of the first Empire, the nineteenth that of the spread of the second 
Empire and its development under the hammer blows of war into the third. 
At this stage we must be concerned more with facts than with ideas, more 
with men than with political theories, and not only with Wolfe and Clive, 
but with Durham and Wakefield, Livingstone and Grey, with the United 
Empire Loyalists, Macarthur and his sheep, the leaders of the Great Trek, 
and the missionaries who made the Treaty of Waitangi. 

It cannot be argued that the vast territories included in the Empire do not 
offer sufficient scope and variety to a teacher of geography. Candidates for 
the London Matriculation Examination were at one time given the option 
of offering Imperial geography. It is to be regretted that that paper is no 
longer set, but its discontinuance can hardly have been due to lack of 
material in Dominions and Colonies distributed in regions so diverse. There 
is much to be said for the view that the history and geography of Britain and 
the Empire should form an integral part of the instruction of all boys and girls 
up to the stage of the School Certificate Examination; if that aim is not yet 
attainable, there can be no reason why the examining boards should not 
prescribe Imperial history and geography as a subject of study alternative to 
the present requirements. No compulsion is thereby brought to bear on 
headmasters, but those who are alive to the urgent need of more knowledge 
of the Empire would have the opportunity of ensuring that their pupils leave 
school better equipped than their parents to understand the meaning and the 
responsibilities of Empire citizenship. 

“The ideas and ideals of the British Empire”, admirably expounded by 
Professor Ernest Barker in the lectures which he has published under that 
title, should be the subject of study for older students whether at the univer- 
sities or in the groups that are guided by the various organizations for adult 
education. As Sir Richard Livingstone has reminded us, politics and philo- 
sophy are suited, not to schoolboys, but to those who have had some 
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experience of life and of affairs. It is particularly that large section of the 
public which has absorbed half unconsciously the very widespread prejudice 
against what they conceive to be “Imperialism”, which needs to learn what 
those ideas and ideals are. 


A GREAT EXPERIMENT 


THE Empire is a great achievement and it is also a great experiment. Its 
story is marred by errors from which we have had the wisdom to learn, and 
by sins of which we have had the grace to repent. The teaching which is 
needed would not minimize the faults, but equally it would not ignore the 
repentance. Writers of the Marxist school appear to have been surprisingly 
successful in spreading the belief that Imperialism is the sinister scheming of 
capitalists anxious to “exploit” the backward races. It is difficult to fit into 
this picture the founders of New England, or the United Empire Loyalists, 
or the settlers on the Canterbury plains, or even the original unwilling 
colonists of New South Wales and Tasmania. The truth is that the expansion 
was due to the most varied motives—the desire for religious freedom, the 
longing for wider opportunities, rivalry with the French, the love of adven- 
ture and, mixed with these, the hope of successful trade. No one would deny 
the existence of the commercial motive; but to dwell on the Assiento and to 
leave out Wilberforce, to emphasize the Stamp Act and to omit the Durham 
Report, to magnify Rhodes’s mistakes and to obscure his real aims, is to 
falsify history in order to force events into the narrow limits of an economic 
theory. 


It is easy, for example, to represent Rhodes as a “capitalist”, influenced 
only by the desire to add more and more millions to his gigantic fortune. 
Nearly forty years have passed since his death and few survive who were 
admitted to his intimacy. On Empire Day last year one of them, Sir Herbert 
Baker, was moved to write down some of his memories of Rhodes in a letter 
to a friend in the United States, and the editor of The Washington Post was 
allowed to print them for his American public. 


“The prophetic vision”, wrote Sir Herbert, “which as a young adventurer he 
dreamed alone on the African Veldt, or in the crowded mining camps of Kimberley, 
or at Oxford as an undergraduate, was of an extension and strengthening of the 
British Empire or Commonwealth and of its partnership in an Anglo-American 
Union; by this he hoped the peace and civilisation of the world would be assured. 
His Imperialism was to be based on responsibility as opposed to Jingoism; the 
service which is perfect freedom; home rule for the Dominions and Ireland, and 
for the Colonies and Dependencies, as soon as their political development entitled 
them to govern themselves. All his life work was directed to that end; first the 
union of the Dutch and British races in South Africa, and then the federation of the 
British Colonies with the Dutch Republics in a United States of South Africa under 
the flag of British freedom. ... Rhodes had, as one who knew him intimately said, 
far-reaching world-wide aspirations, which rendered absurd the speculation of his 
critics as to his real motives. His political faith was to build through the union of 
the English speaking peoples the foundation of so great a power as to render wars 
impossible and promote the best interests of humanity. He was colour-blind 
between the British Empire and the American Republic. “We could’, Rhodes said, 
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‘hold the Federal Parliament five years in Washington and five years in London.’ .. 
The qualifications of his scholarships are, as is well known, the Christian virtues 
of manhood, truth, courage, devotion to duty, sympathy for the protection of 
the weak, kindliness, unselfishness and fellowship. Lord Lothian, for long the 
Secretary of the Rhodes Trust, always laid stress on the point that Christian 
civilisation was the basis of Rhodes’s ideals. “The word Imperialism’, he wrote 
to Sir Herbert, ‘has acquired a bad significance, as meaning governing others 
against their will. Rhodes meant two things, (1) civilisation for really backward 
people like Africans, (2) unity and self-government for Briton and Boer, English 
and Irish.’ ” 


If we exclude the mere savage conquerors like Attila or Jenghis Khan, 
Empire has always meant more than domination, more than the imposing 
of alien rule on a conquered race. The Empire of Augustus brought with it 
the Pax Romana, the conception and the observance of Roman law and a 
general diffusion of the Stoic philosophy. The Empire of the Middle Ages, 
which inherited the name and the majesty of Rome, was at least in theory a 
great civilizing power. It bore the title of Holy. The Emperor ruled as the 
Vicegerent of God; and despite the long struggle between the Hohenstaufen 
and the Popes, he was regarded as the champion and protector of the Church 
of Christ. Dante plunged into the lowest depths of hell not only Judas 
Iscariot but also Brutus and Cassius, the one a traitor to the Founder of the 
Church, the others traitors to the founder of the Empire. To the poet the 
Holy Roman Empire was the continuation of that of Julius, the only refuge 
from the conflicts and disasters of the time, the appointed guardian of the 


faith. To have been untrue to the founder of an institution so precious to 
men was to have merited unending torture in the jaws of Lucifer. Fer Dante, 
as for Marcus Aurelius, Empire meant not domination but responsibility; 
its task was not parcere subjectis et debellare superbos but to preserve and diffuse 
a civilization, a body of beliefs vital to the welfare of mankind. 


WARDSHIP AND PARTNERSHIP 


THE conception of the Trust as the sole justification for alien government 
is the addition made by the nineteenth century to the stock of ideas which 
constitute the meaning of our Empire. The twentieth century is developing 
another. Lord Lugard in The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa has 
argued that Empire implies a double Trust. The Imperial Power is respon- 
sible for the ordering, training and developing of the native races under its 
sway; it is also responsible for ensuring that the kindly fruits of the earth, 
the products of its territories, their minerals and their wool, are available 
without let or hindrance for the enjoyment of mankind. The declared aim 
of the Atlantic Charter, that there shall be “access on equal terms to the 
trade and to the raw materials of the world”, gives reason to hope that this 
second trusteeship will be recognized both by the British Empire and by the 
United States of America. . 
Even this doctrine, almost before it has won general acceptance, is being 
superseded og at least modified. A Trust implies the obligation on the part 
of the Trustee to surrender the possession of the property to the beneficiary 
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on his attainment of full age. The attempt is now being made to hasten the 
time when the African can be released from wardship, by giving him an 
increasing share in the manifold activities which are involved in modern 
colonial development. The missionaries have for long been training native 
teachers and clergymen. The interesting experiment known as “Indirect 
Rule” has invited the natives, either as paramount chiefs assisted by their 
counsellors or as a tribal council, to be responsible for some definite part of 
the administrative and judicial work of the district. That this tendency is 
becoming the recognized policy of the Empire was emphasized by The Times 
in a remarkable article published last October. “Lord Hailey has shown”, 
the writer said, “that recent Imperial legislation has passed beyond the con- 
ception of guardianship and Trusteeship and is leading to the still more 
liberal idea of partnership between the peoples of the suzerain country and 
the colonies.” So far from the colony being treated as a source of profit for 
members of the governing race, the tax-payers of Great Britain are now 
called upon to contribute towards the expenditure necessary for the civiliza- 
tion and the education of the African; and, where the African is capable of 
helping, he is asked to help. British engineers have built the harbour of 
Takoradi, but the profits of the cocoa plantations of the Gold Coast are 
mainly in African pockets. The task of education is no longer left to the 
devoted hands of missionaries whose honour it is to have been the pioneers 
in India, Australasia and Africa. It was the Colonial Office which founded for 
West Africa the great educational centre of Achimota, and it was significant 
of the new Imperial partnership that the original teaching staff included a 
Scottish missionary from Ceylon, an Australian, a Canadian Rhodes Scholar 
and a West Coast African, the famous Aggrey. Again on the initiative of 
Whitehall, just before the outbreak of the present war the Master of Marl- 
borough resigned one of the most attractive positions open to an English 
schoolmaster to become the first principal of a similar college for East Africa 
at Makerere. In this. work of education the African who is capable of the 
task is asked to take his share, as he is in agriculture, in forestry, in medicine 
and in administration. How the chiefs of even the most backward races 
can be inspired with the ideals of order and justice is familiar to the readers 
of the letters of Fergie Bey. In a real sense the African is being called into 
partnership. 

The rule of law, the right of self-government, the double trust, partner- 
ship—these are the commodities of our Imperial freight, the doctrines implicit 
and gradually becoming explicit in our dominion. But the later doctrines 
are not always easy of reconciliation with the former. The Afrikaner enjoys 
the right of self-government, but he is not yet willing to accept the duties 
of trusteeship for the Bantu races. The obstacles to free trade in India and 
in the Dominions are erected not by the Imperial but by the local Govern- 
ments. Nor can even the older principles exert their full and beneficial 
influence, unless there goes with them what we may to-day fairly claim to be 
a characteristic of the English temper. There are parts of the Empire which 
have yet to learn the lesson which experience has taught us, that responsible 
government cannot be successfully. conducted except in a spirit of toleration 
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and forbearance. Religious bitterness and the cherishing of ancient grievances 
have resulted in the partition of Ireland. The mutual antipathy of Moslem 
and Hindu bars the road to the acceptance of a constitution for India. 
No one would claim that ours is a wholly Christian Empire, but the necessary 
condition for its maintenance and development is the existence of a Christian 
spirit, a spirit that emphasizes duties rather than rights, that can tolerate 
differences of outlook, that endeavours to understand the reasons for dis- 
agreement, that welcomes a diversity of gifts devoted to a common end. 
Education in Empire, then, should not be limited to the tale of the achieve- 
‘ments of explorers and pioneers and warriors, nor to statistics of the square 
miles included in its territories or the greatness of its trade. It is right that 
boys and girls should learn something of the heroism and suffering that have 
gone to the making of this great Commonwealth of Nations, something of 
the variety and the opulence of its resources. But for the maturer minds 
reached by the universities, by the training colleges and by the various 
agencies for adult education, something more is needed. They should be 
told honestly of the mistakes we have made and the faults of which we have 
been guilty; and then they should be enabled to learn how by trial and error, 
by sin and repentance we have worked out and are still working out a 
conception of Empire which is our greatest contribution to the good 
government and the welfare of mankind. 





CHINA AND BRITAIN 


PAST RELATIONS AND THE FUTURE 


ao nearly six years China has borne the brunt of Japanese aggression. In 
the campaign of the United Nations which will lead to the defeat of 
Japan China will play a leading part. Notable during the past year was the 
Chinese victory in Chekiang Province in August 1942, described by The Times 
as a Japanese campaign which had opened with impressive successes but 
ended with a retreat which no excuses can disguise. It would be idle to 
speculate what arrangements may be made for the co-ordination of Allied 
strategy against Japan. That there will be such co-ordination and that 
China’s part will be large is clear. It is not, however, the purpose of this 
article to discuss China’s achievements in the common cause, which are 
gratefully admired by the British people, or to guess at future military 
strategy, but rather to attempt to indicate the steps which should be taken 
to strengthen the ties between China and the British Commonwealth. 

The signature, on January 11 of this year, of the treaties by which the 
United States and Great Britain relinquished their extraterritorial rights in 
China closes a chapter of history which has lasted exactly 100 years. The 
time is opportune to take stock of the position before we enter upon what 
must be a new era. It would be idle to pretend that there is nothing amiss 
with Sino-British relations. Both the Chinese and the British have fears and 
doubts which must be examined frankly if plans for the future are to be 
based on sound foundations. The quick succession of reverses a year ago, 
and more especially the fall of Singapore, were a bitter blow to China and 
inevitably shook Chinese faith in Britain. Contrasted by them unfavourably 
with their own five years’ military resistance to Japan, the British effort 
seemed to the Chinese inadequate and unworthy and, though these events 
can now be seen in a truer aspect, doubts were felt both as to our ability and 
as to our will to resist aggression in the Far East. These doubts must be 
dispelled by deeds, not words. The Prime Minister has pledged the whole 
might of the British Commonwealth in the struggle against Japan, and we 
can be confident that our actions will prove to our Chinese friends both our 
sincerity and our invincibility. 


*“ UNEQUAL TREATIES ” 


To the Chinese the 100 years that have just come to an end are regarded 
as the age of the “ unequal treaties”. The stumbling-block in the way of 
China’s taking her rightful place in the comity of nations, the treaties pro- 
viding for extraterritoriality have aroused fears and resentment ; and of that 
resentment Britain, the Power which has been most successful and has had 
the largest share of foreign trade in China, has been the main target. The 
* unequal treaties ” have been abolished, but the legacy of past resentment 
cannot be expected to disappear overnight. British relations with China 
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must be rebuilt on a full and ready acceptance of the new position by 
British merchants and capitalists. In the words of the China Associa- 
tion, the leading organization in London of those with special interests 
in China, 

“approval of the Government's decision connotes a good deal more than accept- 
ance without demur of an action so obviously necessary. It includes also a keen 
desire to work with China’s business men on a footing of cordial and constructive 
reciprocity.” 

It is far from the writer’s intention to advocate that our attitude towards 
China should be an attitude of repentance for the past. Britons who return 
to the new China after the war can rightly return with their heads held high. 
Our prominence in foreign trade has led to our being associated with charges 
of commercial exploitation; but the same prominence has enabled us to 
point to a record of solid achievement for the benefit of China. That achieve- 
ment will be given recognition by fair minds in China and will not be for- 
gotten. It was a Briton, Sir Robert Hart, who developed the Chinese 
Maritime Customs, one of the finest Civil Services of the world, responsible 
not only for the honest collection of revenue, but also for the lighthouses 
along the China coast and the buoys along the coast and up the Yangtsze 
river and other aids to navigation. It was a Briton, Sir Richard Dane, who 
reformed the Salt Gabelle and by his administrative efficiency increased its 
annual revenue from approximately $32,000,000 to $100,000,000. British 


capital and rolling-stock were prominent in the development of China’s 
railways. 


. 


THE Story OF SHANGHAI 


Bur perhaps most notable of British achievements in China is the British 
share in the building up and administration of the International Settlement 
in Shanghai. The history of Shanghai too provides the best illustration of 
the mixed complications and achievements of the age that has just ended. 
A hundred years ago Shanghai, a Chinese walled city of no great size, was 
opened to foreign trade as a treaty port, and the British Consul, Captain 
Balfour, reached an agreement with the Chinese authorities for the setting 
apart of an area in which British subjects might acquire land from Chinese 
owners. In 1848 the Settlement appears to have had a population of some- 
thing over 100 foreigners, including representatives of 24 merchant firms of 
which 3 were American and the rest British. By 1930 the foreign population 
of the International Settlement (several times extended in area) had risen to 
nearly 30,000 and a further 9,000 foreigners resided in the adjoining suburban 
areas. In the Settlement alone the Chinese population rose from 20,000 in 
1885 to well over a million in 1935. In 1941 the total population of Shanghai, 
including the French Concession and the Chinese area of Greater Shanghai, 
was approximately 4 millions. A small port for junks had become the fourth 
or fifth port of the world and all but the very largest ocean-going vessels 
docked in the Whangpoo river. The small treaty port has become an up-to- 
R 
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date modern city with municipal and public utility services that for efficiency 
and economy compare (or until the outbreak of the Pacific War compared) 
favourably with those of any city. Visitors to Shanghai were surprised to 
find that they drank “Grade A” T.T. milk; that their meat was inspected in 
a municipal abattoir where cattle were slaughtered in accordance with the 
latest modern methods; and that the Council’s Industrial Division was 
listened to with respect by international experts on problems of industrial 
safety and welfare. 

All this was no mean achievement when one bears in mind the unrivalled 
complexity of the task of the Shanghai Municipal Council, the ruling body of 
the International Settlement. A municipal body only, and yet not forming 
part of any sovereign State, the Council had to fulfil all the functions of 
government, to secure law and order with its police force of Chinese, 
Japanese, Russians, Sikhs and Britons; to provide education for both the 
Chinese and foreign communities; and at times even to defend its territory 
with its Volunteer Corps—a cosmopolitan citizen army commanded by a 
British officer lent by the War Office. First-class health services were pro- 
vided, educational progress was rapid, and the municipal budget was 
balanced. The achievement is all the greater in that the Settlement was not 
backed by the authority of a single foreign Power. Since 1854 the Council 
had to face all the problems that arise not only from the diverse needs of 
a cosmopolitan community, but also from the potentialities for friction that 
were inherent in a régime with an international status. The original govern- 
ing body of the Settlement consisted of “three upright merchants”, but from 
1869 to 1928 the Council was composed of nine foreign members elected by 
the foreign ratepayers. The British lead in trade and the predominant British 
share in the development of the Settlement resulted in there always being a 
British majority on this Council. In 1928 there were added three Chinese 
members, and in 1930 the number of seats was fixed at fourteen with the 
addition of two more Chinese members. By an informal understanding 
between the leading national groups, the nine foreign seats were for many 
years apportioned as follows: British 5, American 2, Japanese 2. 


THE COUNCIL AND THE WAR 


Ir was a Council thus constituted that was called upon to face the complica- 
tions arising from the outbreak of hostilities between China and Japan in 
1937. Japan, herself a partner in the International Settlement, was making 
war upon China on whose soil the Settlement stood. Under an American 
chairman the Council faced its test with credit. Asserting its neutrality as an 
international body, it concentrated on safeguarding the existence of the 
community which it governed. Rice was imported by the foreign-led 
municipality; camps were established to give refuge in the Settlement; and 
in the larger part of the Settlement Japanese aggression was successfully 
resisted even against the threat of armed force. The future, however, was 
gloomy. Japanese armed forces occupied the industrial area north of the 
Soochow Creek, and there the Council could only exercise its jurisdiction 
in so far as the Japanese permitted. None of the other Powers with interests 
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in the Settlement was prepared to make the jurisdiction of the Council an 
issue involving a risk of a clash with Japan. 

The years from 1937 to 1941 were unhappy for the British leaders in 
Shanghai. The local Chinese authorities were puppet administrations 
acknowledging the pro- Japanese Nanking Government. With these author- 
ities, who held all the surrounding country-side, it was necessary to have 
dealings on local affairs, and yet such dealings were naturally viewed with 
intense dislike by the National Government at Chungking with whom 
British sympathies lay. In 1941 an electoral clash which might have led to 
open violence was obviated by an increase in the size of the Council from 
14 to 17 members, thus allowing for a broadening of the international base. 
British and Chinese seats were reduced by two each to allow for one addi- 
tional American and one additional Japanese member and also. for Swiss, 
German and Dutch members. The reconstituted Council with members of 
both the Axis and United Nations provided the one example in history 
of a genuinely international body functioning successfully during a 
world war. 

On December 8, 1941, the Pacific War broke out, the British gunboat 
H.M.S. Petere/ was sunk in the Whangpoo river and Japanese armed forces 
occupied the whole of the Settlement. The American, British and Dutch 
members of the Council resigned at the end of the month after an anxious 
three weeks during which they strove to reconcile their duty to the civil 
community with their loathing of any form of co-operation with their 
countries’ enemies. 

The recently signed treaty between Great Britain and China records that 
His Majesty’s Government considers that the International Settlement at 
Shanghai should revert to the administration and control of the Government 
of China and agrees that official rights therein shall cease. His Majesty’s 
Government further agrees to co-operate with the Government of China 
in reaching necessary similar agreements with other Governments having 
rights in the International Settlement. It may be assumed that after the war 
the control and finance of the International Settlement will, with general 
approval, revert to China. Many regard Shanghai’s foreign community as 
consisting mainly of wealthy merchants and their employees temporarily 
sojourning in Shanghai. Far other is thetruth. To many British families with 
two generations China-born, to a community of several thousand white 
Russians and, of recent years, to many thousands of Jewish refugees from 
central Europe, Shanghai is their only home. The Government of China 
can be relied upon to safeguard the interests of this large foreign community, 
most of whom are now interned by the Japanese and will have to make a 
fresh start in life when they regain their freedom. 


A Drarr CONSTITUTION IN BEING 


THERE must be faced not only China’s doubts of Britain but also British 
doubts of China. The dominant position in China of the Kuomintang (the 
Nationalist Party) has led to fears that China is not truly democratic and that, 
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therefore, Britain and China may find themselves in ideological conflict 
when the war has been won. We must beware of being misled by words and 
must pay due regard to China’s war-time difficulties. The democracy of 
China may never be the democracy of England or the United States; but 
there is here no cause for conflict. The history of the democratic movement 
in China is the history of the Kuomintang which was formed and led, until 
his death in 1925, by Sun Yat Sen the founder of Chinese Nationalism. The 
famous three principles San Min Chu I—nationalism, political democracy 
and livelihood for the people—are the accepted tenets of modern China. 
The introduction of popular constitutional government has never been 
abandoned as a goal. The early years of the Nationalist Movement were 
devoted to a period of military rule when the war lords were reduced to 
subjection and the country advanced rapidly towards unification. In 1929 
there was officially introduced the period of political tutelage designed to 
last for a six-year period. In May 1931, in response to popular demand, there 
was held a People’s Congress and a Provisional Constitution was adopted. 
Plans were laid for the election of a National People’s Congress in 1935, but 
proved impracticable owing to the necessity of coping with Japanese aggres- 
sion in the north. In 1932 there was promulgated a Draft Constitution which 
accorded to all Chinese citizens, above the age of 20, the right to vote, 
provided that they took the oath of Chinese citizenship and professed loyalty 
to the republic and the people’s principles. The draft contained also a com- 
prehensive Bill of Rights including freedom of speech, press and assembly. 

The war with Japan has prevented the establishment of the Draft Consti- 
tution. In time of war, when existence is at stake, unity and discipline must 
come before freedom; but no more in China than in Britain have the promised 
aims of freedom been forgotten or abandoned. The institutional democracy 
of China with its different traditions and different problems will in all 
probability differ much from our own, but for the traditions and outlook of 
China we can have nothing but admiration. The Chinese have a national 
genius for common-sense practical solutions and for compromise. They are 
a nation of individualists. Their society is based on strong family loyalties. 
They have a long tradition of local self-government which, as our own 
history has shown, is the best basis for the establishment of a national 
democratic Government. To the ancient traditions of China there is being 
added, under the leadership of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, the realiza- 
tion of the necessity of self-sacrifice and self-denial. 

If, as the writer believes, and as is confirmed by the warmth of the welcome, 
recently given to the Parliamentary Delegation which visited China from the 
United Kingdom, British achievements in China are recognized when the 
“unequal treaties” have been forgotten; if British merchants accept unreserv- 
edly the new position arising from the abolition of extraterritoriality; and 
if the difference in our practice of democracy is understood and respected, 
there should be a real opportunity for development to the advantage of both 
countries, 

Advantage does not mean commercial advantage alone. We have surely 
learned that understanding of each other is essential] for those who desire to 
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work together to seek peacé and ensue it. The surest path to mutual under- 
standing is the path of education. Provision must be made for Chinese 
students to come to British universities, and facilities for such visits should 
not be confined to the United Kingdom, but should be extended to universi- 
ties throughout the British Commonwealth. We must think notin tens but in 
hundreds of students. Itis not, however, sufficient that there should be a one- 
way traffic. British students must be encouraged to visit China and to study 
Chinese institutions and culture. In particular those who mean to trade in 
China must study the language and culture of the Chinese people. There can 
be no better way of learning than by sharing in the life of a Chinese university. 


POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL CO-OPERATION 


Our co-operation with China must be both political and industrial. With 
her vast man-power and her immense resources of both labour and materials 
China will, after the war, be in every sense of the word a great Power. 
Whether it be as fellow members of a Council of Asia or in some other form 
of assocjation it will be necessary for China and Britain to solve, together 
with other members of the United Nations, the problems of the Far East. 
The large Chinese population in many parts of the British Commonwealth 
is but one factor necessitating co-operation between the two. 

China is destined to be an industrial as well as an agricultural nation. We 
have learned how desirable is a balanced national economy. This should in 
no way diminish the opportunities for trade between China and Britain. 
China will need capital goods and Britain will need Chinese exports. Both 
as a means of assisting the reconstruction programme of our ally and as an 
industrial investment for our own benefit we must take our share in supplying 
the capital goods which China will need. What will be the machinery of 
post-war trade with China is as yet unknown. There are forces in China 
aiming at a system of government monopolies, but there is also a very strong 
tradition of individualism among Chinese traders. British traders must adapt 
themselves to new conditions and create an efficient organization to handle 
the importation into China of British goods. Use must be made of the good- 
will and special knowledge of existing firms, but overlapping and wasteful 
competition must be eliminated by amalgamations or agreements. The 
Chinese will doubtless realize the value of conducting trade through well- 
tried organizations brought up to date. The Chinese—and there are 400 
million of them—are a nation of traders. We are a nation of shopkeepers. 
Both nations have common sense. That ways for trading enterprise will 
be found no one can doubt. 





THE UNITED STATES 
A SUMMARY OF RECENT TENDENCIES 


HERE is so much to report in America this crucial spring that one is 
tempted to throw style to the winds and give a simple list of the big 
trends. Here they are: 

We have settled down for the long pull. Our mobilization phase is over, 
our production machine is geared to top speed, and we have simply to 
carry on. 

Drafting and training of our man-power proceeds apace. There are 
6,984,134 men and women now under arms, with 11,213,040 the goal by 
the end of 1943. The whole face of America is changed by the training of 
these people, but they are steadily getting ready for their tasks at the far 
corners of the globe. 

As noted, our woman-power is swiftly being organized. The auxiliary 
forces in all branches of service are large, popular and useful. More than 
that, women have taken over nearly all sorts of jobs in factories and every 
phase of civilian life. Their hidden capacities are coming to the fore. We 
are mining and minting human resources—and thus adding to our national 
wealth—in a manner undreamt of. 

Our civilian population, beginning to grasp how tough this war can be, 
learns a bit of what fighting in the Solomons or Tunisia can be, and accepts 
its sacrifices at home. Restrictions and curtailments in this land of abundance 
have begun to make the pattern now so familiar in Britain, and the people 
do not grumble overmuch. 

We are ready for the great adventure—the invasion of the continent of 
Europe—and have been soberly warned that the price in casualty lists will 
bring the war really home. 

Above all, Americans are widely and surprisingly interested in the post- 
war world. A complete relapse into isolationism seems thoroughly unlikely. 
The structure of the United Nations seems likely to survive long after the 
last gun has been fired. The real stress is not threatening to come over 
isolationism, but over the fruits of our collaboration. 

The least satisfactory aspect of the American scene is the Congress, 
coupled with the hazard of fourth-term Presidential politics. Congress has 
proved to be thoroughly inept. A clear and stable majority does not exist. 
The President’s leadership is often threatened, but his more or less right- 
wing opposition does not have a sure majority either. So Congress wastes 
three months in the struggle for a desperately needed tax Bill, and ends with 
nothing. Ultimately Congress’s weakness and stalemates may result to the 
President’s advantage, for the country may recognize that he alone can con- 
duct the war. But there is already vigorous opposition to a fourth term, 
although the issue will not come to a vote until November, 1944. 
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Physically there are many changes in America. Most striking is the dwind- 
ling of motor-cars, for the ordinary civilian motorist in this motorized 
civilization has only six quarts of gasoline a week. For many months, now, 
the big phenomenon will be the Victory Gardens with which Americans, 
like Britons, will strive to supplement their rations. Every back-yard is 
being spaded, and the loyal carrot will bloom where dandelion and milk- 
weed blew. 

The industrial map of America is being re-made, too. Not only for war- 
time production. Vast industries, once centralized in Pittsburgh or Detroit, 
have been scattered over prairie, range and bayou. It will not be the same 
again. 

Hicu Licuts in WAR-TIME AMERICA 


THESE are but a few of the high-lights in war-time America. What do they 
portend? As early as January, 1943, President Roosevelt ended his Annual 
Message to the Congress and people with these words : 


“The state of this nation is good. 
The heart of this nation is sound. 
The spirit of this nation is strong. 
The faith of this nation is eternal.” 


The words were not only poetry in prose. They were true. During the 
same week that they were spoken, Americans in the seventeen eastern states 
were placing their motoz-cars in their garages. “Pleasure” driving—motoring 
for all except business and essential purposes—was ended for the time being. 


Many families, particularly in poorer sections of these same states, were very 
cold with shortages of kerosene. Wealthier families were living in houses 
ten or more degrees colder than they have been for decades. Food rationing 
was well under way. Ice cream, so beloved of Americans, was half as rich 
in quality as it had been in October, and getting scarce. Butter was difficult 
to obtain, and so was margarine. Coffee, another American speciality, was 
rigidly restricted. Beef, pork and other meats were not easy to find in many 
localities. People were hard at work, steadily being drained from consumer 
industries into war factories. To cap it all, the President submitted to Con- 
gress an annual budget of $108,903,047,923. The total national income last 
year was estimated at $114,000,000,000. 

Since the beginning of the year the conditions listed above have intensi- 
fied. There are, of course, many rough spots in the application of war-time 
living. Price ceilings have been a notable difficulty, for in many instances 
the calculations of the Office of Price Administration have left too little 
margin for distributors’ income, and as a result the merchandising system 
for several basic commodities has gone temporarily out of order. Moreover 
prices continue to rise alarmingly. Our inflation controls, while considerable, 
are not nearly so iron-clad as those in Britain. Particularly the delay in 
writing a drastic tax Bill for 1943 has meant that a great pool of inflation- 
money is still untaxed. It rests threateningly over our national economy. 
On the whole Americans have learned how to use food and shoe ration 
coupons and public transportation with less difficulty than any student of 
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our highly individualistic ways would have believed possible. Even so, 
typical American effervescence and lack of inhibition have kept some of the 
regulations from working as well as they would have done in a more regi- 
mentable nation. On the other hand, these same American qualities of 
originality and drive have helped people to contrive expedients to meet many 
shortages. Commuters, housewives, workers are all ingeniously coping with 
novel problems. The over-all picture, despite the rough spots, is a good one. 


A Nation FrnpinG IrTsELF 


In short, America had gone to war with a vengeance. Of course, this degree 
of participation and sacrifice does not yet come anywhere near the British 
level, not to mention the Russian or Chinese. But we are 3,000 miles away 
from the guns and bombs. Not only self-sufficient in basic foods and fuels, 
we are a great surplus-producer. Our easy way of life was not actually taken 
from us at the point of a bayonet. Much of our sacrifice was deliberate, 
because it was necessary to assist our allies. What America is in process of 
proving is of fundamental importance. We have already shown, on Bataan 
and Guadalcanal and at sea and in the air, that our young men—the product 
of a decade of depression and a century of aloofness—are made of as good 
stuff as their pioneer ancestors were. But to this proof we are adding another : 
that our civilian population can also stand up under fire. We have triumph- 
antly disproved Hitler and his propagandists, who said that America—like 
Britain ahead of us—was soft and decadent. We have shown that men in 
peril and people at home know how to co-operate and sacrifice in the demo- 
cratic way. 

This demonstration must be of great interest and cheer to the British 
peoples. Perhaps you, too, wondered about the polyglot American folk. 
Perhaps you thought that our isolationist ways of thought, our materialistic 
civilization, our racial mixtures, our jazz and our movies and our central 
heating had perhaps resulted in a softening of the nation. Perhaps you 
asked some of the same questions about yourselves in the ’thirties. We did. 
And now we see that Hitler was wrong, and that those who had faith in 
democracy were right. We have stood the test of fire and of cald, of gluttony 
and of hunger, and we are coming through. We have found America again. 
As a nation we have the same qualities that tamed the frontier and con- 
quered the wilderness, that fought a stubborn and tragic civil war, that 
organized a powerful machine civilization. We have lost neither our mechani- 
cal aptitudes nor our spiritual foundations. We have found them again. 

This may all sound boastful. And, in a way, it is. But it is the boastfulness 
of strength revealed, of doubts dispelled, of nationhood reaffirmed. It is 
Elizabethan, if anything, in its boastfulness. And why should not we, and 
Britain too, be Elizabethan in our thinking? The prodigies of production 
that we are achieving, the miracle of organization that this war calls forth 
on land and sea and air, can only parallel the greatest days of our race. Our 
task is far greater, in some respects, than that which faced the Axis. We are 
achieving it. And in the magnitude of a Willow Run bomber plant, covering 
its square miles, is the same kind of colossus that men achieved when they 
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set forth to conquer the Spanish Armada or to gird the globe. For we live 
once more in a time of prodigies. America in 1943 is a vastly different 
nation than it was a year ago. In his 1942 Annual Message a worried Mr. 
Roosevelt had spoken with grim resolve, saying that “the future and safety 
of our country are overwhelmingly involved in events far beyond our 
borders.” Now he could say: “Last year we stopped them. This year we 
intend to advance.” 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


Wuite the greatest proof of the will and power to advance lies in the Ameri- 
can spirit, proved in foxholes and stokeholds and on the empty highways 
and in garages, the outward evidence, still, lies in our production figures and 
the distribution of our men and supplies. The expansion of our production 
remains one of the marvels of the time. Here are a few of 1942’s figures: 
670,000 machine guns, six times greater than 1941 production; 10,250,000,000 
rounds of small arms ammunition, five times greater than 1941; 181,000,000 
rounds of artillery ammunition, twelve times greater than 1941. All the 
products have not yet hit the goals, while others have exceeded them. Thus 
plane production totalled 48,000 planes against a goal of 60,000, but 5,500 
were made in the month of December, at the rate of 66,000 a year. Tanks 
and self-propelling artillery reached 56,000 in 1942, over a goal of 45,000. 
Shipping tons constructed totalled 8,090,800 against a goal of 8,000,000. 
The arsenal of democracy, it appears, was doing well. These rates of pro- 
duction have continued and in most instances increased since the beginning 
of the year. Adequate present figures are not available. Yet in general the 
production chiefs are more than satisfied. In tanks, for instance, it has been 
revealed that we are producing more than can be shipped. There are very 
few instances of behind-schedule production, and the roster of plants which 
have discovered they can produce a greater volume of material at a higher 
rate of speed than they anticipated is growing daily. The conclusion clearly 
is that the production problem has been decisively licked. 

The distribution problem is still with us. While the rate of shipbuilding 
is also good, it is not yet high enough above the toll of sinkings. Statistics 
in this field are doubtless available to British readers, and of course they 
represent the darkest spot in the entire war picture. Hope lies in the increas- 
ing number of escort vessels being built, the greater quantity of aircraft, 
better organization of convoys, and establishment of new, shorter and 
better-protected routes which will greatly cut down shipping mileage. It 
is obvious to all, however, that the great problem of the spring of 1943 lies 
on and under the seas. Fortunately planes are being delivered by air to 
more and more fronts. They can rarely be kept supplied by air, so the ocean 
transport difficulty remains. With the looked-for opening of the Mediter- 
ranean, Americans anticipate that the supply task will become somewhat 
lighter on the one hand, though doubtless increased by the needs of a second 
front on the other. In any event we are confident in the ultimate ability of 
Britain and the United States to defeat the U-boats, although we realize that 
for a time at least progress against them may not be spectacular. 
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Even more important than the flow of production is the present and forth- 
coming improvement of type. This, of course, will have a profound effect 
upon all fighting fronts. American correspondents who have been per- 
mitted to visit certain war factories have come back breathless with excitement 
at the tremendous strides ahead that are being made. These, too, cannot be 
described specifically, but they are thrilling. It is necessary of course to 
compare them not with the enemy’s present production, but with what he 
too may be able to develop in future. Yet we may have complete confidence 
in the engineering inventiveness of American and British designers and 
manufacturers. And from what we learn at the factories our confidence, far 
from being misplaced, is almost understated. 

Americans are encouraged by the rdéle of their men on the fighting fronts. 
Our armies in North Africa seem to have acquired experience swiftly, and 
are ready for larger tasks. Above all, our airmen have given proof of their 
tactical skill and superiority of equipment, so that we look forward to 
increasingly crushing blows side by side with the R.A.F. which will con- 
stitute a real and deeply penetrating second front, no matter what else hap- 
pens on the Continent. The nation has also fully accepted the decision of 
“Hitler first”. While a few isolationists of the Hearst stripe still clamor for 
a greater diversion of effort to defeat the Japanese, the great bulk of people 
are entirely sure that present decisions are right. And we are not dissatisfied 
with the progress that has been made in the Pacific. Our footholds in the 
Solomons and in New Guinea appear secure, our supply lines safe, and the 
attrition of Japanese shipping is proceeding steadily. Meantime long-range 


plans are being laid to defeat the Japanese when the time comes. Many 
significant techniques and routes of approach are being pioneered which 
it would be impossible to describe specifically but which hold great promise. 


CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT 


Concress, with control of the lower House potentially in the hands of 
Republicans and anti-New Deal Democrats, began its 78th session with the 
new year. And the American Government bade fair to reassume after 10 
New Deal years—as nearly as could be possible in war-time—the system of 
checks and balances which is the basis of the federal Constitution. That is 
to say, President Roosevelt can look for no favors from Congress and will 
have to get his measures through by means of unmistakable merit or an 
even more skilful kind of politics than even he has hitherto displayed. The 
situation is both more and less critical than when Woodrow Wilson, in 1918, 
lost his majority in the House of Representatives altogether. It is more 
critical because President Roosevelt’s opposition, accentuated by economic 
and social cleavages, has been 10 years in gathering. And it is less critical 
because this President, unlike Woodrow Wilson, is a shrewd politician and 
fully forewarned. The bitterness of Woodrow Wilson’s tragedy etched 
itself deep into Franklin Roosevelt’s thinking. As a junior member of the 
Wilson Administration, as one who in 1920 thanklessly stumped the country 
as a vice-presidential candidate, Mr. Roosevelt thinks he knows what was 
wrong with President Wilson’s technique. Ever since the hand of fate re- 
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vealed the large rdle to which Mr. Roosevelt would be called in world affairs, 
he has studied means of avoiding the Wilsonian twilight. 

These facts are of primordial world importance. They are a partial answer 
to the question which must be troubling Britain: “Will the United States 
stick this time ?”’ It can be set down as a premise that President Roosevelt 
will do everything in his power to prevent this issue from becoming a 
political football. His opening address to Congress was conciliatory and 
non-partisan. He delivered it as a-world leader, not as the head of a party. 
But at the same time, unlike President Wilson, President Roosevelt is keenly 
aware of the political factors. His electoral reversal has come in ample time 
for him to prepare his positions. Among other things, he can give his 
rather inadequate Republican adversaries plenty of rope with which to hang 
themselves. Above all, assuming that the war is still in an acute stage in 
mid-1944, and that at the very least a tremendous job of readjustment and 
clean-up is on hand, the chances for Mr. Roosevelt’s election to a fourth 
term would be very good. The country would hesitate to throw aside his 
experience, would not dare to trust the alternative candidates. It is a far cry 
from electing a Republican Congress to bringing in a President whose only * 
experience has been in some mid-western state capital, or less. And so, while 
the opposition in Congress is bound to be troublesome and rambustious, 
it will not be controlling. It will simply force President Roosevelt to com- 
promise, to seek national unity. Some of the compromises may not be 
happy, but they are unlikely to be tragic. 


THE Post-war SETTLEMENT 


MorEovER already we are being integrated into the peace settlement. We 
are integrated by Lend-Lease, which furnishes a vehicle for post-war economic 
interchange and rehabilitation: We are bound by the world rehabilitation 
and relief organization set up under the very able ex-Governor of New York, 
Herbert H. Lehman. His is a potentially vast organization, carrying American 
aid to the four corners of the stricken globe, and with the aid political stimu- 
lus and a certain American responsibility. We are wrapped in world events 
by the air ferry command, through which a network of air lines encircles 
the globe. We are tied to world organization by the systenr of air and sea 
bases, roads, assembly plants, railroads and storehouses we have built in 
all accessible parts of the world. These networks are available, together with 
the systems of the other United Nations, as the basis of a world police force. 
And here is an important point: Americans of all ranks of opinion, from 
isolationists to interventionists, express vigorous agreement on two things— 
that disarmament if not dismemberment of the enemy nations will be essen- 
tial, and that the peace will have to be preserved by an international police 
force. As to “freedom from want” and Vice-President Wallace’s quart of ° 
milk for the Hottentot there may be disagreement. His “century of the 
common man” may be challenged. The wide extension of social security 
and of economic controls may be questioned. But nearly all Americans are 
agreed on the need for joint policing of the world, chiefly by air forces. 
Just think of it! What a far cry from 1940, to say nothing of 1932 and 
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even 1920 and 1918. Now, if the factions in America which today clearly 
recognize the need of maintaining the peace by force remain true to these 
war-born convictions, do we not have the assurance of United States parti- 
cipation in the peace? And who would have imagined that this kind of pro- 
gress would be possible! There will, of course, be much disagreement on the 
kind of peace-preserving organisms. But men have seen that the aggressors 
should never again be permitted to gain the power through which they have 
terrorized the rest of us. If the fighting forces of the United States, when 
their main job is accomplished, also see the need of this continuing police 
function, then we are inextricably involved in world organization. And 
there is every reason to believe that a sizeable portion of our men under 
arms, especially our aviators, will look forward to future careers in the air 
service. Their function as commercial aviators may well be linked to the 
task of keeping the peace. The two rdles can be complementary. 


A StasLt—E Woritp ORDER 


THERE will be a lot of sticky partisan politics in the United States in the next 
few years. Much of it will dishearten and alarm observers in other countries. 
It is the price we pay, the forfeit, perhaps, for the values of democracy. But 
it can be kept from dashing the world’s hopes for maintaining peace. It 
can be kept within proper bounds if President Roosevelt and his colleagues 
are able to follow through their present techniques of world policy without 
getting them involved in a political campaign and a referendum on the 
fundamental issues. It looks as if the very nature of the case, the basic involve- 
ments which already bind us, will save the day. It is not 1920, and Euro- 
peans should not think it is. Our present rdle is global, and we feel it. Our 
expeditionary forces are not on a muddy picnic in France, joining well- 
established allies there. They are everywhere, tackling the hardest of jobs. 
We know, too, that war debts cannot be collected in money, and we do not 
wish to ruin our economy by accepting goods for all we have lent or leased 
or will lend or lease in future. We are glad that certain compensations are 
now possible in return for lend-lease; but mentally we have already written 
off much of the cost of lend-lease as the cost of the war, our war. 

Indeed, despite our political mannerisms—which currently are evoked, 
not by world policy, but by domestic affairs and conservative or partisan 
resistance to Mr. Roosevelt as New Dealer—we have come a far way since 
1920. Seeing the world go down in flames a second time, we know we are 
partly to blame. We do not want to go through it all again. These are our 
inmost convictions. Our airmen, our sailors, our soldiers know that this 
continent cannot be isolated. And they, too, will not want to go to war a 
second time. Some of them, perhaps more than a few, will want to share in 
the rehabilitation of the new lands they are visiting. Others will be zealous 
to get back to the United States, and to preserve its peace. Both categories 
will have a vested interest in the maintenance of a stable world order. That 
is the hope that looms before us. 


United States of America. 
April 1943. 





INDIA 


I. MR. GANDHI’S FAST 


or three weeks, from February 10 to March 2, Mr. Gandhi’s fast drew 
the eyes of the world to India. But the inevitable publicity for this 
demonstration was but the momentarily focused limelight of a wider stage. 
The characters are Indian, but the setting is a world-wide scene; the “voices 
off”, and the clangour of mighty forces in the orchestra pit, are no less 
essential than the miming of the actors to the development of the plot to its 
hidden dénouement. 

The physical crisis of Mr. Gandhi’s fast was an emotional crisis for India, 
and inflated that element of unreason which habitually strays into popular 
opinion on her political problems, both in Great Britain and in the Domi- 
nions and the United States. ‘The emotional strain need hardly have been so 
tense; for the calculation with which Mr. Gandhi prepared and embarked 
upon his ordeal suggested that he had no intention of letting this be a struggle 
of wills 2 outrance, but only a wager with a stake that he could afford. The 
Government of India accepted the challenge, and won the stakes. But the 
strain was too much for three of its members (all Hindus, and two of them 
former supporters of the Congress and friends of Mr. Gandhi), who resigned 
sooner than run the risk of being tiought accomplices in the Mahatma’s 
suicide, unable as they were to contend that the Government could have 
given way to such pressure, or have acted radically otherwise than it did. 
Their places have been well filled: the three new members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council are Sir M. Azizul Haque, Sir A. K. Roy, and Dr. N. B. 
Khare, the first Congress Premier of the Central Provinces. 

The hard-headed saw that the issue at stake was whether responsibility or 
irresponsibility should rule in India, whether the Indian Government or Mr. 
Gandhi should be master in that house. Mr. Gandhi is a remarkably shrewd 
political judge, and he certainly calculated that the odds of his wager were - 
worth while; for, whereas the prize that he stood to win was tremendous, he 
could hedge his political losses by setting against them the restoration of his 
own publicity value. He may have assessed this countervailing gain a little 
too high. In fact the emotional tension was very soon relaxed; the world 
had other things to think about, and by the time the British Parliament (which 
is still the supreme authority in India, and answerable for its destiny) debated 
Indian affairs a month later the limelight on his personal position had faded. 
One or two Opposition speakers, indeed, urged that Indian political leaders 
should be allowed to consult Mr. Gandhi, but the Government had no 
difficulty in showing that this, of all steps, was unlikely to lead to a settlement. 


Il. THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 


Tue House of Commons on Match 30 and the House of Lords on April 6 
debated resolutions to enable the proclamations suspending responsible 
parliamentary government in six Indian provinces to continue in force. It is 
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now three and a half years since the original proclamations were issued, 
following the resignation of the Congress Provincial Governments on the 
orders of the party’s High Command. Governors had then no alternative 
to taking to themselves, as the Constitution Act provided, those necessary 
governmental powers which the representatives of the people rejected. 
Certain modifications of their “one-man rule” may be possible, but there is 
still no real alternative to-day, short of constructing a new constitution for the 
provinces, an effort not only inopportune in the midst of war and civil strife 
but premature in that it would imply the final bankruptcy and writing-off 
of responsible parliamentary government of the British type in India. This 
form of government may, indeed, be inept for a country where politics follow 
the lines of religious communities held immaculately apart from each other 
by faith and law and social custom, so that majority and minority are per- 
manently riveted in their places; but the decision is one which only Indians 
can take. The British people have offered of the best from their own ex- 
perience, and if it is in the end repudiated the decision cannot be theirs. 

The resignation of the Congress Governments in October 1939 was hailed 
by the militant Muslims as an end of oppression and servitude, and its anni- 
versary is celebrated by them as Deliverance Day. They swear that never 
again shall they submit to Congress rule; and that, in the condition of Indian 
politics that is liable to last for a good many years, implies over a large part 
of British India that never again will they accept majority rule. But this 
attitude is itself the by-product of an inner fact which not only provoked the 
Muslim reaction but directly caused the resignation of the Congress Govern- 
ments and the subsequent refusal by the Congress to accept office or even to 
resume attendance at the Central Legislature during the war—save on terms 
of immediate independence, which common sense at once rejects as out of the 
question while the enemy is at the gate, and while India still lacks any kind of 
agreement upon a constitutional system under which independence would be 
exercised. That inner fact is the totalitarianism of the Congress party, the 
dictatorship of its High Command, and the dominating influence over that 
caucus, and indeed over the whole party, of Mr. Gandhi with his essentially 
negative, quietist and unconstructive philosophy. 


PosITION OF THE CONGRESS 


Tuus, although it was a pity that Parliament in debate on the resolutions paid 
little attention to the details of the problem of provincial government, to 
which they directly related, yet it was right that the discussion should have 
revolved largely upon the position of the Congress under Mr. Gandhi's fatal 
leadership. The Secretary of State effectively rehearsed the story of Congress 
ambition, from the elections of 1937, when success went to the party’s head, 
to the rejection of the Cripps offer in a mood of defeatism about the war which 
was one of Mr. Gandhi’s worst misjudgments, and to the subsequent rebellion 
against established order and government. Mr. Gandhi’s recent correspon- 
dence with the Viceroy, said Mr. Amery, showed no sign of that complete 
change of attitude and conduct, on the part of those who had already brought 
such unhappiness to their country, as alone could justify the Government of 
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India in adopting a different policy towards them. The problem of obtaining 
unity among the chief parties in India, though not in his view insoluble, could 
not be solved unless both British and Indians could get away from the idea that 
there was only one sealed pattern of democracy. Like wasps buzzing up and 
down a window-pane, with an adjoining window wide open, we were held up 
and frustrated by the unrealized and insuperable barrier of our own constitu- 
tional prepossessions. It was for Indians themselves to findthe way. We could 
help them by showing our continued goodwill towards India, by encouraging 
any endeavours which Indians might make to escape from the present deadlock, 
and, above all, by imparting some measure of our own faith in the future. 

For the Labour party, Mr. Ammon supported tke Government in the 
attitude they had taken last August. With the brightening of the military 
outlook, however, he felt they might now take the initiative; and he appealed 
to the Prime Minister to develop his theme of a Council of Nations, in which 
India and China would assume the leadership of the Far East in helping to 
rebuild the world. Sir George Schuster also appealed for a new initiative. 
A Labour member suggested that, if conversations with responsible Indians 
showed a hopeful prospect, they should be held in London, not Delhi. Mr. 
Attlee, replying for the Government, made a vigorous and impressive contri- 
bution. One of the terrible aspects of the situation in India, he said, was the 
incredible levity with which a man of Mr. Gandhi’s experience contemplated 
the falling into anarchy of the great sub-continent of India. Terrible though 
this reflection is, it becomes less amazing if one recalls the essentially anarchis- 
tic cast of Mr. Gandhi’s mind, with his repudiation of violence (the necessary 
if veiled sanction of all government) and of industrialization and urbanization, 
the inevitable concomitant of India’s rescue from chronic stagnation and 
periodical famine. As a democrat, Mr. Attlee objected as much to the dictator- 
ship of a reputed saint as to the dictatorship of a notorious sinner. 

In the House of Lords the Government’s chief spokesman was Lord Mun- 
ster, Under-Secretary for India. He expressed himself as not without hope 
that when India was confronted with her own position in a post-war world, 
with all the opportunities that would be opened to her and all the dangers 
that would persist, the prospect of agreement among Indian political parties | 
might be more hopeful than at present. This is indeed the hope on which 
present British policy towards India, when analysed, is found to be essentially 
based. If it proves false, then the end of the war will see the difficulties in 
India heightened rather than diminished; for the external and internal 
pressure for a settlement will be far greater, yet the means of reaching it will 
be as unattainable as it is now. 

This prospect may have been in Lord Hailey’s mind when, having shown 
how impossible it would be to retire from India forthwith, leaving her to 
open dissension and conflict, he urged that we should take any measures in 
our power which would help to confirm confidence in the genuineness of 
our policy. Lord Hailey concluded: 

“We are often told that we ourselves are wanting in inspiration about the 
constitutional position of India, and that we have ourselves no constructive 
vision. We have such a vision, and indeed we may well feel that we have made 
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a very definite contribution to the world in our conception of the Commonwealth 
of Nations. . . . But so long as the question of India is unsettled then that vision 
is blurred, and we shall seem to the world to have failed in our loyalty to our 
own conceptions and to have halted in the path. That is not so.” 


The debates as a whole showed an overwhelming approval of the Govern- 
ment of India’s general policy towards the Congress, mixed with a growing 
feeling that, if deadlock lies along the path of offering self-government in a 
form which India rejects, the time is coming for a more active attempt to 
find some other form more suited to India’s peculiar problems; in other 
words, that the constructive effort which culminated in the Cripps Mission 
cannot be wholly resigned to Indians, whose responsibility for finding agree- 
ment among themselves is matched by British responsibility for promoting 
that agreement. 


Ill. THE WHITE PAPER 


Brrore the debates the Government had issued a White Paper* reproducing 
a Statement published by the Government of India on the Congress Party’s 
responsibility for the Disturbances in India since August 1942. The evidence 
marshalled in this document is overwhelming. It is all the greater pity, 
therefore, that it was not allowed to speak for itself, instead of being wrapped 
in argument. The facts make their own impression on the mind, and there is 
no gainsaying them; but the inevitable mental reaction to the contentious 
style in which they are presented is doubt, resistance and counter-argument. 

The White Paper is the less telling because it seeks to prove too much. 
It tries, in effect, to identify the Congress with Mr. Gandhi, the non-violent 
Mahatma with the essentially violent rebellion of last August, and the 
deliberate plotting of sabotage and violence, which could only help the 
enemy, with the Congress as a whole. The truth is much more complex. 
The Congress has several wings, from the pacifist to the militant revolu- 
tionary, from the surreptitiously pro-Japanese to the passionately pro- 
Chinese, from those who would have accepted the Cripps offer to those who 
saw in it the temptation of the devil. It was because the Congress was so 
divided, and was aware of its own division, that it delivered itself over once 
more to the dictatorship of Mr. Gandhi, who turned to account the one 
common characteristic of all its wings—an acute sense of frustration after 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s visit—to unify the Congress under a revolutionary 
banner. We may be sure that he accepted rather than devised the violent 
measures which this scheme required. His utterances on the point are not so 
much expressions of his own beliefs as glosses on the beliefs of others to give 
them the semblance of coherence with his own. The pacifist in him submitted 
to the anarchist; the anti-Axis wing of the Congress, who put the defence of 
India first, submitted their wills to those who put first the mirage of inde- 
pendence at any price. 

Amid such a conflict of motives and confusion of wills it is impossible to 
pin deliberation of the whole result upon any one man. Even Hitler cannot 
have foretold and intended all the evils that his war has brought about. The 


* Cmd. 6430. 
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broad facts about the Indian rebellion, however, are plain, and are amply 
documented in the White Paper. In a mood of open defeatism the Congress, 
led by Mr. Gandhi, passed a resolution which offered the choice between 
acknowledged anarchy on the one hand, if the Government should give way, 
and on the other, if the Government should have to be coerced, “open 
rebellion”, “as.short and swift as possible”, going if necessary “to the 
extremest limit”. The quotations are from Mr. Gandhi; some of his lieu- 
tenants went much further in their open avowal of violent revolutionary 
intent. Secondly, after the passage of the resolution and the arrest of the 
principal Congress leaders, a large-scale and violent rebellious movement 
broke out in certain areas of India, all of them areas where the Congress had 
been the dominant political party. The acts of sabotage, in the objectives 
that they chose and the objectives that they avoided, in their often skilled 
and deliberate design, were of such a character that only an organized move- 
ment could have inspired them. Many Congressmen, including some second- 
rank leaders who had escaped arrest, took part in these violent and criminal 
activities; the Muslim community held almost entirely aloof. Literature 
circulated in the name of the Congress told its readers how to light and fan 
fires of destruction and revolution. It is open to the authoritative leaders of 
the Congress to repudiate any particular item in this literature, but they can- 
not deny the broad fact that what remained of the Congress organization 
turned itself to the work of destroying government by every means at 
hand. All this happened with Japan hammering at India’s gate. 


IV. PROFESSOR COUPLAND’S REPORT 


PROFESSOR COUPLAND, who is about to complete a survey of the constitu- 
tional problem in India for Nuffield College, Oxford, would have dealt more 
effectively than the authors of the White Paper with the facts about the 
August rebellion had they been fully known to him. Part II of his report, 
which has recently been published as a separate book,* ends with a chapter 
on the rebellion which, lucid and compelling as it is, suffers inevitably from 
the incompleteness of evidence and shortness of perspective which handicap 
the historian of too recent events. As a whole Professor Coupland’s book is 
a quite invaluable contribution to the study of India’s problems, and through 
their study to their solution. 

It is so for two main reasons. The first is that it tells straightforwardly, 
with enough detail for mature study yet not too much to clog the movement 
of the tale, the story of Indian experience of self-government in the critical 
testing-time after 1937, when Indians first assumed, over a limited field 
though it may have been, the full powers of responsible government. In 
chapter after chapter Professor Coupland records with luminous yet detached 
comment the actual experience of the eleven Provincial Governments, both 
Congress and non-Congress : how they fared with the civil servants and police, 
who had often been as enemies to them and were now under their authority ; 
how they managed their finances; how they handled communal disputes 

* Indian Politics 1936-1942, by R. Coupland. Part I was published last year with 
the title The Indian Problem 1833-1935. Oxford University Press. 

. 
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and disorders; what legislation they passed;“how the Oppositions reacted 
to their law-making and their administration; and a score of other topics. 
This is not the dry dust of forgotten affairs but living matter to build a new 
growth; for only out of experience—her own first, and that of other nations 
in so far as it applies—can India draw knowledge for her future essays in 
constitution-making, and the British Parliament, too, can draw the know- 
ledge needed to discharge its responsibility for guiding India forward. 


A RECORD OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Ir is a story not discouraging in many of its aspects. Considering their 
inexperience, the new Indian Governments as a group could claim, after 
two and a half years in the Congress provinces and longer elsewhere, a 
worthy record in public finance, sound administration and useful law- 
making. Some of them tackled social and economic problems to which, in 
the nature of the case, an imperial Government could not enforce the radical 
solution needed. Naturally, there were mistakes and failures; but, had the 
account in terms of practical experience included no larger debit, it would 
have shown a clear balance in favour of popular Indian self-government 
along traditional lines. Unhappily Professor Coupland has had to set down 
one far graver disappointment—the growing acuteness and danger of the 
communal problem. Hindus and Muslims for generations have been much 
as they are now, and for generations there have been occasional rows and 
riots between them when religious passions have been inflamed by some 
cause like the playing of music in front of mosques or the slaughter of cattle 
under the eyes or ears of cow-venerating Hindus. What has happened now 
is that the approach of Indian self-government has translated this religious 
division and friction into political terms. Parties have been built not upon 
social policies but on religious allegiance. They thrive by working upon 
religious prejudice and promoting communal claims. The National Congress 
set out to avoid this, by including all creeds and communities on an equality; 
but under its present leadership it carried this policy to such a pitch of 
totalitarian ambition as to produce a violent reaction among the minority 
communities, which has not yet spent itself. 

This is the second main reason for recommending Professor Coupland’s 
book to all students of Indian problems: that with chapter and verse it 
analyses the character and policy of the Congress, as a body aiming implicitly 
if not overtly at the one-party state, and thus producing the reaction most 
notoriously expressed in the Pakistan movement. It is a story which has 
led British statesmen, as this article has recorded, to ask whether some totally 
new form of constitution is not needed to meet the needs of India. “The 
major question now”, writes Professor Coupland, “‘is the relationship be- 
tween Indians and Indians.” It is a question to which, of its nature, only 
Indians can give the final answer; but British people, too, as still the ultimate 
wielders of power in India, have a responsibility for helping to find that 
answer and for moulding practice to meet ideas half-way. 

London, 


May 1943. 





GREAT BRITAIN 
PARLIAMENT AND POLICIES 


HE past three months have brought no further changes in the Govern- 
ment, nor any serious call for them. Mr. Churchill, after a sharp illness 
which might have pulled down many a less-burdened man of 68, has returned 
to apparently sturdy health. Mr. Eden came back physically tired from his 
crowded visit to the United States and Canada; but the account of his over- 
seas discussions, which a few days later he gave to Parliament, had an almost ~ 
universally favourable reception there and outside—particularly the news 
that he had carried an invitation to Mr. Cordell Hull from the British Govern- 
"ment to pay a visit to this country during the summer. 


Two SPEAKERS 


Bur there is one personal loss to record at the very heart of our Parliamentary 
life. In the midst of the annual debate on the Navy Estimates, when Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Brabner (who won the D.S.O. last year ina Malta convoy) 
was speaking, the Deputy-Speaker stepped down from the chair, and one of 
the Clerks at the Table said to a hushed assembly : “It is with extreme sorrow 
that I have to inform the House that Mr. Speaker died this afternoon.” 
Captain FitzRoy, who had been Speaker since 1928 and had been wounded 
at Ypres in the last war, was in his seventy-fourth year. He had aged, but to 
the end he possessed complete command over the House and the unforced 
respect of every one of its members. Politically he was a Conservative; 
perhaps it was fitting that among the tributes to his Speakership the words 
which came nearest the mark were uttered by a back-bench Labour member— 
“his spirit of justice, his unfailing sense of humour, and that peculiarly English 
habit of understatement which so often in his rulings turned the edge of what might 
have developed into an unseemly incident.” 

A battle does not stop because the general is killed, and some outside 
criticism was voiced against Parliament suspending its work for six days 
until a new Speaker was elected. Constitutional difficulties apart, the critics 
(like many other people) failed to take due account of the immeasurable 
importance of making absolutely certain that there is no mistake in the choice 
of a Speaker. It is profoundly true, though seldom realized, that the success- 
ful conduct of our Parliamentary institutions depends nowadays, as much as 
on any other single factor, on the ability of this country to breed a line of men 
with the rare gifts which qualify them to preside over that uniquely powerful 
body, full of human strength and weakness, the House of Commons. ““The 
great thing, Mr. Speaker, about the office which you now hold is this fact” — 
so said that one-time rebel from Clydeside, Mr. James Maxton, to Captain 
FitzRoy’s successor—‘‘that the man who occupies your position sits there 
not maintained by force of bayonets, with no powerful bodyguard, no 
powerful statutes. The man who occupies that position occupies it because 
he has the confidence and respect of his fellow Members.” 
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The Government does not appoint the Speaker, and in those intervening 
days searching care was taken to discover who would be most acceptable to 
back-benchers of all parties. The names of two present Ministers were men- 
tioned, Mr. W. S. Morrison and Major Gwilym Lloyd George. But opinion 
quickly crystallized in favour of the one man who, first as Deputy-Chairman 
of Ways and Means, and then as Chairman and Deputy-Speaker, already had 
several years’ experience in the chair, where he was well liked and trusted. 
Colonel Clifton Brown, 63 years of age, is Conservative M.P. for Hexham in 
Northumberland. He possesses all the attributes cf a Speaker, except com- 
manding stature. A Liberal proposed his election, a Labour ex-miner 
seconded it, and the supporting voices included that of our solitary Commun- 
ist M.P., Mr. Gallacher. In a world torn by strife and tragically divided 
in its standards of values, it was a strengthening reflection that the 600 
representatives of the British nation, rising above all sectional feelings, could 
agree freely and unanimously which of their number was best fitted on per- 
sonal merit to rule their proceedings and command their obedience. So far 
every day has justified their choice. 


STRAINS ON THE PARTY TRUCE 


MEANWHILE the whole idea of all-party government is coming under greater 
strain than at any time since 1940. A section of the Conservative party, with 
genuine sincerity but a lack of political sensibility, opposed Mr. Bevin’s 
Catering Wages Bill and mustered 116 votes in the division lobby on its 
second reading. This Bill, which has now passed both Houses (for the 
opposition tapered away),,sets up an ad hoc commission instructed to enquire 
into and, where necessary, effect improvements in conditions and wages in 
the catering trades. That Conservative split was followed by practically the 
whole of the Labour party (except the Labour Ministers) recording its dis- 
satisfaction with the Government’s interim decisions on the Beveridge 
Report; and talk revived of ending the political truce under which, at all 
by-elections since the outbreak of war, the party to which the outgoing 
member belonged is left free to nominate its candidate without opposition 
from either of the other two principal parties. At'the annual conference of 
the Labour party in 1942 the continuance of the truce was endorsed by only 
a narrow majority, and there are many, though perhaps not the best-informed, 
who believe that the party’s forthcoming conference at Whitsun will reverse 
that decision. 

Labour is certainly the most obvious sufferer from the truce, because it 
offers golden opportunities for a mixed assortment of Independent candidates 
to come forward and, by playing on hopes and grievances, steal votes which 
under normal conditions would go to the Labour man. The latest pheno- 
menon of this sort is a new party, calling itself Common Wealth, led and 
inspired by Sir Richard Acland, a young M.P. who recently gave up his 
former Liberal allegiance. In a book entitled What it will be like in the New 
Britain, a curious, fervent mingling of sense and nonsense, he has developed 
his basic theory that the transfer of the principal kinds of productive resources 
to common ownership (this he attempts to distinguish from State ownership, 
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which is Socialism) will remove “frustrations” and release all the hidden 
springs of new social and political energy that Britain needs to find. For 
people who feel cynical about the established parties this is heady wine, 
especially if they have never given a serious thought to politics before, nor 
studied any of its problems in real terms. At five recent by-elections Common 
Wealth has polled 39,000 votes in the aggregate, against 49,000 given to the 
Government. One of them, in a rural Cheshire constituency, was actually 
won from the Liberals by a young Common Wealth candidate who has seen 
war service with the R.A.F. Common Wealth could not survive the ending 
of the electoral truce between the three older parties. It is too shadowy and 
its roots are too shallow; and Sir Richard Acland, though he can sway a 
mass audience, is deficient in the organizing and the common-sense qualities 
of a real political leader. But its transient success proves what a force of poli- 
tical enthusiasm is latent in the younger generations, which the other parties 
will never similarly tap so long as they continue defending old ditches and 
attacking old ideas that are all as dead as the dodo in the eyes of the young. 


THE Home Front 


One fact is certain. Nothing in Britain’s internal politics is deflecting her 
purpose or diverting her energies from the harrying of the enemy. Through- 
out the spring the main feeling in all quarters was expectancy, awaiting the 
new and culminating clash of arms with the Germans somewhere in 
Europe which everyone thought to have been planned at the Casablanca 
meeting. War production was going well; all along the line the emphasis was 
shifting from quantity (so sorely needed after Dunkirk) to quality. Thanks 
partly to substantial voluntary economies, but largely to exceptionally mild 
weather, we reached the end of winter without either industries or house- 
holders suffering the handicap of a shortage of coal. In amazing contrast with 
the experience of Germany, enemy bombers have hardly interfered with our 
industrial production this year at all. Occasionally they have flown inland in 
small numbers; and during one of these light raids on London a shocking 
tragedy took place at a London tube station, where crowds seeking shelter 
fell on some ill-lit stairs and more than 170 people were crushed to death. 
The Home Secretary ordered an independent judicial enquiry, but for security 
reasons its results could not be published. With this grim exception, the 
main sufferers from enemy action are still the coastal towns, especially along 
the south coast, where single “tip and run” raiders sweep in at low level 
from the sea, drop bombs in the streets, and within seconds are skimming 
the waves and away again. 

Naval losses are always announced in full by the Admiralty as soon as that 
can be done without jeopardizing operations. But the opposite policy 
(reaffirmed by the Government in spite of recurrent Parliamentary criticism) 
of withholding from the public official figures of our losses of merchant 
shipping tempts the ordinary man to forget from day to day the deadly peril 
of the U-boat war, and the magnificent ceaseless efforts of the Navy to pro- 
tect his essential supplies. As a result the short and victorious Battle of 
Britain in the air, nearly three years ago now, remains more vividly present 
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to the public mind than the vast scale of the constant far-ranging Battle’ of 
the Atlantic on which the continued life of this island entirely depends. And 
yet no one serving in the Army or the Royal Air Force in this war who has 
seen the Navy at work is likely to begrudge it the title of the Senior Service. 
Lord Woolton, whose personal prestige as Minister of Food stands as high as 
ever, has warned us that there may be ration cuts in store but, apart from a 
seasonal reduction in the cheese ration, we notice no difference in the very 
reasonable scales on which we are allowed to feed—limited as they might 
appear to the eyes of people not yet subjected to the full force of rationing. 
The truth is that, in the main, we have completed the drastic process of social 
adjustments to wat needs, and habit makes our new standards cease to hurt, 
though there is still the odd screw here and there to be tightened. For in- 
stance, the Ministry of Labour, having already exercised its powers of com- 
pulsion on all women between 19 and 45 who could reasonably be expected 
to do full-time duty in the Women’s Services, in nursing, on the land or in a 
factory, has now started conscripting for part-time work women whose 
domestic circumstances would preclude them from giving full-time service. 


TAXATION 


EveEN taxation has been screwed very near the limit. With income-tax 
already at 10s. and surtax on the largest incomes ranging up to 195. 6d. in 
the pound, Sir Kingsley Wood in his 1943 budget proposed for the second 
year in succession no rise in direct taxation, and sought additional revenue 
exclusively from increasing indirect taxes—tobacco, alcohol, entertainments 
and the purchase tax on luxuries. The cheapest packet of ten cigarettes now 
costs 10}d., beer is up to 15. 2d. a pint, and 15. 3d. cinema seats have become 
1s. 6d. out of which 7}d. goes to the Exchequer. Altogether we are taxing 
ourselves in the coming year to the tune of £2,900 million—over {60 per 
head of the population. No one would single out Sir Kingsley Wood on 
personal grounds as a great Chancellor of the Exchequer. Yet he has made 
for himself the all-important reputation in war-time of distributing the bur- 
dens fairly : witness the fact that, in spite of heightened tension between the 
political parties, taxation policy shows no sign of being a dividing issue 
between them at the moment, and debates on the budget this year, as in 1942 
and 1941, have disclosed a unanimity of approval which was quite unknown 
in days of old when budgets were less than a third of their present colossal 
magnitude. We have a Chancellor who has resoundingly refuted, somehow 
or other, Burke’s dictum that “to tax and to please, no more than to love and 
to be wise, is not given to man”. 

In 1941 we met 48 per cent of all our home expenditure by taxation, in 
1942, §2 per cent, and in 1943 we are aiming at 56 per cent, although the rate 
of expenditure has now reached {15 million a day. We have succeeded in 
stabilizing food prices at about 20 per cent above the level of August 1939, 
whereas at a similar stage in the last war the rise had exceeded 100 per cent. 
These are measures of the remarkable improvement effected this time in the 
conduct of our financial and economic policy. All is not perfect. Waste of 
Government money is not eliminated, and there is still a margin of personal 
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expenditure on non-essentials which ought to be cut down. But broadly 
speaking we have pursued the right paths; the Government has taxed fear- 
lessly, and the nation has been at one in accepting the necessity for it. The 
next tasks for the Treasury, now that war expenditure and war taxation are 
both near their peaks, are first to devise means of using the financial levers 
in its hands for helping the wheels of peace-time industry and commerce to 
restart quickly when the right moment comes, and secondly to educate the 
public mind in the principles which will have to rule our post-war budget 
policy. 


INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Cuurcuitt and Mr. Herbert Morrison and other Ministers have been 
ventilating in recent speeches the idea that there will be a proper place for 
State ownership, for private enterprise and for a variety of compromises 
between the two in our future industrial system. Nevertheless a sharp clash 
between opposing views on these matters seems a certainty as soon as the 
governing condition of unity to win the war is removed. We have just had 
a foretaste of it in the decision of Sir Stafford Cripps, now Minister of Aircraft 
Production, to appoint a controller over an important aircraft firm,to remove 
the directors from office and to buy out the shareholders. Sir Stafford’s 
action was wholly devoid of political motive or bias, though suspicions to 
the contrary were inevitably whispered, his personal opinions being so well 
known. In reality he acted on the authoritative findings of a private enquiry 
which he had asked two independent persons of high business competence 
to undertake. But there were naturally questions in Parliament about the 
Government’s post-war intentions towards the aircraft industry, and the Prime 
Minister himself thought it fitting to give an assurance that anything like the 
nationalization of such an industry was not a matter to be embarked upon 
without consulting the country first. 

But, if industry promises to be a field of controversy, there are growing 
hopes of an agreed agricultural policy in Britain after the war. A succession 
of valuable reports prepared by various bodies, some agricultural and others 
political, has been appearing recently, and though they differ in detail they 
are unanimous in their main recommendation of a dual policy combining 
price stability with effective machinery to guarantee efficient farming. Un- 
fortunately these studies and pamphlets tend to be written by agriculturalists 
for agriculturalists, and the cardinal task of securing the permanent goodwill 
of the towns in favour of realistic measures to preserve rural prosperity is not 
yet being tackled. The opportunity for that is here, for the British farmer’s 
contribution to our food supply has earned him universal gratitude. This 
summer, with arable acreage breaking its 1942 record, we are planning ahead 
for an exceptional labour supply to get the harvest in, and harvest camps for 
thousands of schoolboys and other volunteers are to be organized all over the 
country. It is an appropriate moment for another of the Government’s 
“reconstruction” committees set up in 1941—the Committee on Agricultural 
Education, presided over by Lord Justice Luxmoore—to have presented its 
report, recommending broadly the transfer of responsibility forall agricultural | 
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education from the county authorities (whose keenness and financial resources 
vaty widely) to a specially appointed National Council. This takes its place 
alongside the Barlow, Scott, Uthwatt and Beveridge Reports in the library 
(impatient critics might say the pigeon-hole) of documents awaiting final 
Government decisions. The Luxmoore Report has some bearing, too, on the 
great Bill for comprehensive advance in English education which Mr. R. A. 
Butler, the President of the Board of Education, is likely to be presenting to 
Parliament within the next few weeks. 


FORWARD-LOOKING POLICIES 


Tue pigeon-hole suggestion would be unfair, for in several matters of major 
importance the Government has been moving decisively forward. Parlia- 
ment has welcomed the offer of a new constitution to the Colony of Jamaica, 
involving universal adult suffrage and a very considerable advance towards 
responsible government. Coinciding with the appearance of the first report 
on the working of the Colonial Development and Welfare Act which we 
bravely passed at the height of the 1940 crisis, and also a remarkable progress 
report from the Comptroller for Development and Welfare in the West 
Indies, this gave rise to the almost unprecedented event of a two-day House 
of Commons debate on our West Indian responsibilities. A livelier and more 
intelligently constructive interest in Colonial problems is becoming evident 
not only in Parliament but in widening circles outside. Colonel Stanley’s 
speech at Oxford, in-which he roundly declared the Government’s disbelief 
in international administration for colonial territories, did nothing but good. 
But the rejection of that course puts us on our mettle to develop some- 
thing better. 

A second direction in which far-sighted planning for the future is afoot 
affects the important category of men and women whose education or pro- 
fessional training has been interrupted by war service. A detailed scheme is 
already in being for financial assistance to such people to cover their training 
in professional, commercial and industrial concerns when the war is over, 
as well as at universities and technical colleges. Lord Hankey has accepted 
the chairmanship of a supervising committee to make sure that the educational 
arrangements keep in step with the prospects of employment in each field at 
home and abroad, and special machinery is beirig created for placing purposes. 
Alongside all this the Service Departments have undertaken to arrange corre- 
sponding facilities for those who are not likely to qualify for early demobiliza- 
tion. Taken as a whole it is the clearest evidence yet available that the 
Government is carefully planning for the transition back to peace, whenever 
that may come. Our people will certainly not fight less well through having 
an assurance that the needs of the future are not being overlooked by those in 
authority. Weare stripping ourselves of the old pride in “muddling through”. 

Great Britain, 


May 1943. 





IRELAND 
I. THE IRISH LANGUAGE 


T= lack of any major controversial issue in the forthcoming general 
election is likely to lead to the renewal in rather acute form of the 
recurrent controversy about the teaching of Irish. During the past two 
months this issue has been debated with vigour in Dail and Senate, and 
because of one particular incident the public has become acutely conscious of 
the language problem once again. 

It has always been the aim of the more extreme Nationalists to make Ireland 
a Gaelic-speaking nation. Since Gaelic ceased to be a living language centuries 
ago except along the Atlantic seaboard their prospects of success inevitably 
depend upon a high degree of compulsion. More moderate Nationalists, 
anxious to restore the language but reluctant to apply wholesale coercive 
educational methods, would be more than content were the country as a 
whole to become bilingual. The protagonist of an exclusively Irish-speaking 
nation is the Gaelic League, founded in the last years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury by Dr. Douglas Hyde, now President of Eire. Originally cultural in 
purpose, the League’s activities became more and more political as it became 
more intimately associated with the Sinn Fein movement. Patrick Pearse, 
the Leader of the 1916 Easter rising, declared that the Gaelic League had 
been the most important single influence in modern Irish history. Whatever 
the truth of that statément it is certain that a tradition has been created which 
no Government can now ignore. True, the ideal of an Irish-speaking nation 
is not easily to be realized in practice; and true, too, that the early enthusiasm 
soon waned as the magnitude of the task became more and more apparent. 
As a result of 22 years of compulsion, most citizens of Eire know a smattering 
of Irish to-day, but it is still not a spoken language except in the West. A 
candid recognition of the difficulties, and an official report on the experience 
gained, though demanded by the National School Teachers at their recent 
annual conference, are not forthcoming because no Government is willing 
to run the risk of being stigmatized as lukewarm on this issue. 

The critics of government policy maintain that the present method of 

teaching compulsory Irish has failed because in trying to go too fast too 
great a burden has been thrown on schoolchildren. Professor Tierney said 
in a debate in the Senate on the Irish language on March 19: 
“You can get no enthusiasm for Irish until the people are persuaded that there is 
intelligence behind the method, and you cannot persuade them of that while they 
see what is happening to their children in the schools. There is no hope for 
the language if it is to be tied to narrow-minded prejudices and arrogance.” 


Professor Tierney’s view is not the view of the majority, but it is the view 
of by far the greater number of those who are actively interested in education. 
Few of these competent observers are prepared to deny, whatever their 
feelings about the revival of the Irish language, that the standard of education 
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in the twenty-six counties is low and that one of the reasons for it is the com- 
pulsory teaching of other subjects through the medium of Irish, a language 
which is in many cases the native language neither of the teacher nor of the 
pupil. To quote Professor Tierney once again: 

“We teach nationalism through the English language and algebra through Irish, 
and we expect the children to associate Irish with nationalism through some 
quadratic equation.” 

While criticism of the existing methods of teaching the Irish language 
has been a commonplace in university and educational circles for many 
years, the problem has not been in the public eye for some time until atten- 
tion was focused upon it once more in March by the decision reached by 
majority vote of the Senate of the National University to appoint a Professor 
to the Chair of Education who did not claim to be able to lecture through 
Irish. The detailed background to this controversy is a matter only of local 
interest, but the passions which it has aroused may well have far-reaching 
repercussions if only because Mr. De Valera, as Chancellor of the University, 
is known to have voted with the minority. The champions of the Irish 
language immediately challenged the decision of the Senate of the National 
University and denounced an appointment which in their opinion would 
set back the advance of the Irish language by 50 years. The Gaelic League, 
in particular, advocated that the State subsidy to the National University 
should be withheld until the University statutes had made it impossible to 
appoint anyone to a professorial chair who had not a competent knowledge 
of the language, and threatened that the National University had “got to toe 
the line or go”. In defence, the spokesmen of the University maintained that 
it was concerned only to appoint the best possible candidate to the vacant 
Chair of Education, and if it was agreed to be unfortunate that the candidate 
selected claimed no knowledge of the Irish language, that did not amount to 
contempt on the part of the University “for the ideals of the nation and for 
government policy”. Students at University College, Dublin, gave un- 
mistakable evidence of their views, and when challenged defended by physical 
resistance the academic freedom of the University, which is the real issue 
at stake. 

Mr. De Valera as Chancellor of the National University was intimately 
concerned with the controversy. There was no doubt from the first where 
his sympathies lay and in his St. Patrick’s Day broadcast, which followed 
shortly on the appointment, he underlined the fact that the “country’s 
greatest uncompleted national tasks are the restoration of the unity of the 
national country and restoration of the language”. He said little on the former 
issue in this speech, but he did say a great deal about the necessity for re- 
viving the language. He maintained that a national language was the chief 
mark of a distinctive nationality. It was no mere symbol and its restoration 
was an essential condition of the survival of the nation. How far Mr. De 
Valera could carry the country on this issue is doubtful. Certainly the younger 
generation, as the undergraduates of University College so clearly indicated, 
are not prepared to sacrifice the intellectual life of the country to the ideal 
of reviving the language, and in this they are representative of the four-fifths 
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of the country to whom the language is not, in fact, a native tongue. But 
the issue is not so simple as that. The language carries with it associations 
of the heroic days of Irish nationalism and, while contemporary influences 
are against Mr. De Valera, historical influences are on his side, It would not 
be surprising if the revival of the language proves to be the main plank of his 
electoral platform. It is certainly significant that several County Councils 
have already withdrawn their financial contributions for scholarships tenable 
at the National University until “there is a clear definition about all future 
appointments in relation to the national language”, 


II. EMPLOYMENT IN EIRE 


From the early days of the war the problem of employment has assumed 
formidable proportions. At the present time the number of unemployed is 
about 80,000, This is a very substantial figure in a country with a population 
of 3} millions, but it is small indeed in comparison with what it might have 
been. A large number of young men have been absorbed into the army and 
into other national work connected with national defence. In addition there 
is the heavy drain of emigration not only to the United Kingdom but also to 
Northern Ireland. The Minister of Labour at Stormont told the House of 
Commons on March 25 that since the beginning of the war 2,300 skilled 
workers had been brought from Eire by his. Department to do work of 
national importance. On the same day the Minister for Home Affairs stated 
that the number of men and women from Eire who had applied for residence 
permits in Northern Ireland amounted to just over 15,000. Added to this 
total must be the number of young men serving in His Majesty’s Forces and 
working in war factories in Great Britain. Taken together the total could not 
be less than 120,co0inall, of whom rather more than half are engaged on one 
form or other of war work. There is no doubt that much of Eire’s comparative 
prosperity is due to this safety valve of emigration, and because this is realized, 
it is a matter of some anxiety whether the United Kingdom labour market 
will be able to absorb even a comparatively small proportion of this number 
when the war is over. The Minister for Agriculture indicated on March 21 
that plans for dealing with the situation that would be created by the return 
of those emigrants would be prepared, and Mr. De Valera, in a speech at the 
National Planning Conference in Dublin on April 9, emphasized that radical 
improvement in rural conditions must be the principal aim of the post-war 
reconstruction programme. He added that a sub-committee of the Cabinet 
met each week to consider the problems involved, but despite these indi- 
cations of governmental activity the public remains sceptical. 

The facts mentioned above should always be borne in mind whenever the 
effects of the war on Eire are considered. Had a very large volume of surplus 
labour been left on the home market the economic and social stability of the 
country might have been seriously jeopardized. But the existence of this safety 
valve has meant that the position has not deteriorated to an extent it would _ 
otherwise certainly have done. On March 12 the Minister for Supplies struck 
a reassuring note when he said : “In all essential foodstuffs our position is better 
than in any European country. It is much better than in the other neutral 
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countries.” Sober evidence of the truth of this statement is given by the 
recent League of Nations publication entitled Wartime Rationing. ‘This shows 
that Eire is the only one of the four neutral countries in Europe which rations 
neither bread nor potatoes. It also shows that of the ten principal foods only 
two are rationed in Eire (sugar and tea), and of these the sugar ration is both 
liberal and probably seasonal if the hopes of the Minister for Supplies are 
realized. In view of the fears entertained a year ago this maintenance of 
supply position gives solid ground for satisfaction for which the Govern- 
ment justifiably takes credit. The revenue and expenditure returns for 1942- 
43, which show an increase of {2,700,000 and {2,400,000 respectively, 
suggest that the financial as well as supply situation has entered upon a per‘od 
of comparative stability likely to endure till the end of the war. The supply 
estimates for the coming year, whose most notable feature is a not incon- 
siderable decline in the allocation for the army, reinforce this impression. 
The Minister for Finance, Mr. O’Kelly, stated in the Dail that {11,000,000 
of the £44,000,000 estimated national expenditure would be devoted to 
“emergency” services. Even the Cosgrave Opposition, though continuing 
their denunciations of governmental extravagance, have little hope that any 
substantial reduction can be effected while the war lasts. 

This comparative economic and financial stability is of course the product 
of an economic situation resulting directly from our political isolation. 
There are not wanting indications that this isolation will have consequences 
in the post-war world which will not be altogether welcome. On March 25 
Mr. De Valera indicated that Eire had not taken part in the discussions on 
post-war financial questions which have taken place between the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom, the Dominions and India. On April 8 
Mr. De Valera disclosed that his Government had not received an invitation 
from the United States Government to the Conference on Food Production 
to which 38 nations had been invited. These are only straws in the wind, 
but they may help to dispel some illusions. Neutrality is a policy which 
may have short-term benefits, but judgment on it even on a purely material 
plane cannot be pronounced till its long-term consequences have become 
apparent. 

Eire, 

May 1943. 
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WHAT IS HER FUTURE TO BE? 


HERE can now be no doubt that either before or immediately after the 

end of the war the people of Canada and their Government will have 
to face very important decisions about the réle which their country will play 
in the post-war world and the policies required to make it worthy of their 
traditions and record and to promote their security and prosperity. There 
is already in progress some exploration of the issues and problems involved 
through such agencies as a series of broadcast debates upon post-war recon- 
struction, which the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has organized, and 
editorial utterances in the press. But much remains to be done before the 
Canadian public secures the enlightenment required for an intelligent de- 
cision. National unanimity cannot be expected, and there may well be raised 
sharp issues which will provide material for bitter controversial debate in 
a general election. 

The war has supplied an expensive education in international realities, 
Even if the Canadian people cherished no aspirations to assist in the 
building of a better world, their own fundamental national interests 
would seem to forbid a policy of isolation and impel close co-operation in 
the spheres of political action and defence with Britain and the United 
States. The Atlantic Ocean, on which Canada has a long seaboard, may 
divide but it also unites and has done so from the first beginnings of colonial 
settlement in North America. The changes in the political ties which linked 
this continent to Europe deeply affected, but did not destroy, the wide and 
intricate network of relationships, economic and cultural, which made the 
Atlantic world; and the whole history of North America has been permeated 
with contradictory elements of separation from and association with Europe. 
It was under an Atlantic order, whose main buttress was the might of the 
British Navy, that the North American nations were enabled to grow to 
full maturity. 


CONTROL OF THE ATLANTIC 


ProFEssoR GEorGE W. Brown of Toronto University, contributing the 
Canadian point of view to a discussion in Chicago on the subject of “The 
History of the Americas”, has pointed out that the fundamental identity 
of British and American interests in maintaining control of the Atlantic, 
while often obscured by superficial differences, has never been far below 
the surface, and that it was an intuitive sense of this basic identity of interests 
—the necessity of helping Britain to maintain control of the Atlantic— 
that brought the United States into the war of 1914-18. The failure to 
recognize the implications of this situation was one of the tragedies of the 
decades between the wars, and now the peoples of the Atlantic nations are 
being taught a fresh lesson about the fundamental identity of their interests. 
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For the first time since 1823 North America is ditectly faced with the threat 
that a hostile system might be extended to the western hemisphere; and to 
that threat the answers are the Atlantic Charter and the Battle of the Atlantic, 
in which the British, American and Canadian navies are fighting on the 
same side. 

But the Atlantic world of the nineteenth century has vanished, because 
Britain by herself can no longer provide the naval power necessary to sus- 
tain it; and there must be built a new order in whose construction both the 
North American democracies ought to have a guiding hand. They have a 
common historical background of responsibility for the order now dis- 
appeared for ever, and they cannot shirk the duty of co-operating with other 
nations for the translation of the essential principles of the Atlantic order 
into a new world order. It is in forging links of harmonious co-opera- 
tion between the United States and the British Commonwealth for the 
support of the new order that Canada can play her most useful rdéle. In the 
past extravagant emphasis has been placed upon her mission as an inter- 
preter between Britain and the United States; it would be more accurate to 
say that she had been always a conditioning element in their mutual re:stions. 
To-day she is in a strong position to exercise her influence for the harmoniz- 
ing of British and American policies; but it cannot be exercised effectively 
if she elects to plough an isolationist furrow in the international field. 


CANADA’S Own INTERESTS 


Even if this were not apparent, the material interests of Canada seem to 
dictate the need for the abandonment of isolationism and for active co-opera- 
tion in the reorganization of the world’s political and economic structure. 
A few years ago a group of American economic experts, who after an inves- 
tigation of Canadian conditions on behalf of the magazine Fortune published 
their conclusions in its pages, described Canada as 

“a land of difficult geography, rather severe extremes of climate, endowed with 
natural resources, vast in quantity, rich in quality but limited in variety, with a 


relatively small population settled in half a dozen separate areas, each with its own 
distinct economic interest and outlook” 


and delivered the verdict that she had “‘one of the most precarious economies 
in the world”. Moreover the comparative thinness of Canada’s population 
and the distribution of her natural resources contribute to the precariousness 
of her economy by making its prosperity enormously dependent upon her 
export trade. It may be a matter of pride that in some pre-war years Canada 
ranked first among the nations of the world as an exporter of newsprint, 
nickel and asbestos, second as an exporter of wheat, third in regard to 
exports of flour, and fourth in respect to exports of woodpulp and motor 
vehicles; but the very fact that in the average year one-third of the country’s 
total production is planned for exportation also carries perilous implica- 
tions. If the demand for Canada’s exportable surplus of foodstuffs and raw 
materials is strong and there is, as a concomitant, a satisfactory price avail- 
able for them, then she is assured of reasonable prosperity. But let acute 
economic depression, bringing a curtailment of purchasing power, prevail 
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in the countries which furnish the best outlets for her products and economic 
strains, and difficulties soon begin to emerge in Canada. For example in the 
boom year, 1929, the total value of Canada’s export trade was roughly 
$1,115 million, but by 1932, the worst year of the slump, its value had shrunk 
to $535 million; and this loss of $580 million worth of purchasing power 
for the producers of Canada was the largest single factor in aggravating the 
depression which had begun in 1929, and raising unemployment to its 
highest level for many years. 

So her dependence for prosperity upon the success of her export trade, 
which in turn depends upon the prosperity of other countries, ought to 
make Canada vitally interested in the establishment of a new régime for the 
whole world which will provide a reasonable guarantee of permanent peace 
and lay the foundations for a speedy revival of international prosperity. Her 
people would therefore be consulting their own interests if they insisted 
that their Government should take an active part in supporting policies, 
even if they involve certain sacrifices, which will produce a stable interna- 
tional system; and they would be taking grave risks with their own prosperity 
if they encouraged abstention from any effort to exercise Canadian influence 
in the shaping of a new order for the world. If Canada declined to accept 
any responsibilities in connection with it, she could hardly expect to be 
a beneficiary of the economic arrangements devised by the co-operating 
nations for the stimulation of their common prosperity. 

Before the war the feebleness of Canadian foreign policy was .in a large 
measure due to the fact that Canada is a highly synthetic nation, whose 
unity of outlook is impaired by sectional cleavages. A positive foreign policy, 
which would have pleased one sectional group, would have antagonized 
another and, as no section was strong enough to impose its will upon the 
Federal Government, all the sectional elements became more or less recon- 
ciled to a policy of silent passivity in the international sphere. Unfortunately 
these sectional cleavages still persist, with one of the worst of them intensi- 
fied by the developments of the war; and they will provide the most serious 
obstacle to the formulation of a coherent policy for Canada in her inter- 
national relations. 


A “SyMPOSsIUM” OF REGIONAL OPINION 


Some light upon the trends of public opinion about this paramount problem 
in the different sections of Canada was recently thrown through a “sympo- 
sium” conducted under the auspices of the Foreign Policy Association of 
the United States. Taking cognizance of the existence of five sectional 
groupings in Canada, it invited a prominent journalist from each of them to 
offer an appraisement of public sentiment in his own region about the part 
which Canada should play in the reorganization of the world; and the results 
revealed the usual divergencies of outlook. 

The spokesman of the Maritime Provinces claimed that their inhabitants 
were probably readier than any other set of their Canadian brethren to under- 
take economic commitments and collaborate in the demolition of tariff 
barriers; but that they were still reluctant to face the stern realities of the 
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political, social and economic changes which the drastic process of recon- 
struction needed by the world implied. The representative of the Prairie 
Provinces depicted their citizens as anxious above all things to find outlets 
for their huge accumulated surplus of wheat and to make certain sacrifices 
for this end; but he doubted whether there was among them any general 
disposition to accept the implications of long-range schemes of political 
security. British Columbia, on the other hand, was represented as ready to 
sanction a very genefous contribution to international collaboration and 
as requiring very little conversion to the desirability of far-reaching schemes 
of economic and social reconstruction for the world. The account given of 
the people of Ontario, which contains one-third of the total population 
of Canada, was that the most important influence upon their outlook about 
international problems would be the leadership of Britain—not so much of 
the British Government as of the obvious desires of the British people— 
and the view was advanced that, while American opinion established an 
atmosphere in Canada, British opinion, when solid and vigorous, supplied 
an impulse. But the spokesman for French-Canada reported that the present 
undercurrents of French-Canadian opinion ran against any suggestion of 
new and bold concepts in the settlement of the problems of the world. He 
also explained that French-speaking Canadians would be disinclined to 
favour after the war any tightening of the bonds with Britain, especially if 
the process of tightening implied a permanent assumption of responsibilities 
on the basis of a common international policy for the whole Common- 
wealth. He admitted, however, that there were paradoxical features in the 
attitude of the French-Canadians because, while their unreasoning suspicion 
of and coldness towards Britain was in strong contrast to the sentiments of 
uncritical friendliness and confidence manifested towards the United States, 
they clung at the same time intuitively to the fabric of the Commonwealth 
as the most secure safeguard of their ethnic and spiritual aspirations. 

If these diagnoses of regional sentiments are accurate, the difficulties con- 
fronting a positive and progressive international policy for Canada are 
apparent. It will be exceedingly difficult to wean a large body of the French- 
Canadian element away from their ingrained conviction that, if they want 
to preserve, as they do passionately desire, their special racial culture and 
traditions, they must keep Canada as far as possible immunized from dan- 
gerous influences by avoiding close relations with other countries. The 
primary concern of the extremists of Quebec, now organized in a new party 
called Le Bloc Populaire, is to preserve and enlarge their racial enclave on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence. They are afraid that, if Canada were pledged 
to wholehearted co-operation in a comprehensive programme of inter- 
national reconstruction, the influence of the French-Canadian race would be 
quite helpless against a redistribution of the population of the world which 
would send a large annual stream of immigrants flowing into Canada and 
nullify the proportionate strength of the French-Canadians. On the other 
hand there are others—in the prairie country, for example—who would re- 
gard even a merger of Canada with the United States as a preferable alter- 
native to the continuance of French-Canadian domination over her destinies. 
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Canada is a repository for British traditions and ideals upon the North 
American continent, and it is not unnatural that the question should be asked 
whether the experiment is worth continuing, if non-British elements, who 
care nothing for British traditions and ideals, are to control its destinies. 
Meanwhile there is a prospect that any attempt on the part of French- 
Canadians to veto Canadian support for bold and progressive plans of inter- 
national reorganization would have the effect of stimulating enthusiasm for 
them in the English-speaking Provinces, because the majority of the 
inhabitants of the latter are deeply exasperated by French-Canada’s opposi- 
tion to conscription for overseas service, and its imperfect sympathy in other 
directions with the national war effort, and would be disposed to see merits 
in any policies of which the French-Canadians disapproved. 


GOVERNMENT AND Post-War Po.icy 


Ir is unfortunate that so few members of either the House of Commons or 
the Senate are equipped with an informed knowledge of international prob- 
lems, and, until this situation is remedied, the present disinclination of 
Canadian politicians to initiate or even participate in public discussions on 
foreign policy will continue to allow them no adequate attention in Parlia- 
ment. The House of Commons has now been in session for more than two 
months, but there has so far been no serious debate upon Canada’s position 
in the international field, and such references as have been made to it have 
been spasmodic and unsatisfying. So the policy of the Ministry remains 
wrapped in an obscurity which, according to the Washington correspondent 
of the Toronto Telegram, even created difficulties in Mr. Eden’s recent dis- 
cussions at Washington. This correspondent reported that it was a favourite 
jest among American politicians that Canada was on Mondays, Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays a partner member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
on Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays a satellite ally of the United States, and 
on Sundays an independent sovereign State, untrammelled by any ties or 
obligations. 

This caustic description of Canada’s attitude impelled Mr. Graydon, the 
acting Leader of the Opposition, to draw the Prime Minister’s attention 
to what he characterized as a serious allegation, and to solicit from him a 
statement which would elucidate the policy of the Government and remove 
all misunderstandings about Canada’s position. Mr. King preferred to 
describe the contents of the despatch as mischievous conjectures, and de- 
precated them as tending to convey an erroneous impression that divisions, 
which did not exist, were impairing the harmony of the mutual relations of 
Canada, the rest of the Commonwealth, the United States and the other 
United Nations. Then he proceeded to parry the demand for an exposition 
of Canada’s foreign policy by the assertion that, as far as his Government 
was concerned, there had been no departure from the position outlined in a 
statement which he had made to the House of Commons on May 24, 1938, 
and he quoted verbatim the following passage: 

“Our foreign and external policy is a policy of peace and friendliness, a policy 


of trying to look after our own interests and to understand the position of other 
T 
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Governments with which we have dealings. It is a policy which takes account of 
our political connections and traditions, our geographical position, the limited 
numbers and the racial composition of our people, our stage in economic develop- 
ment, our own internal preoccupations and necessities—in short a policy based 
on the Canadian situation. It is not and cannot be under these circumstances a 
spectacular headline policy; it is simply the sum of countless daily dealings with 
other countries, the general resultant of an effort to act decently on every issue or 
incident that arises, and a hope of receiving the same treatment from others.” 

Nor did he make any modification or amplification of it beyond saying 
that his Government intended, “wherever and as often as opportunity 
offered, to do its utmost to make difficult situations less difficult and to 
further as far as it can what is likely to prove most in the common interest”. 
Incidentally he put upon Hansard the full text of the famous Balfour declaration 
of 1926 as reported in the proceedings of the Imperial Conference of that 
year under the heading “‘Status of Great Britain and the Dominions”. In 
the closing paragraphs of his speech he admitted the need for adapting from 
time to time to the ever-changing circumstances of the world the machinery 
which exists for conducting the mutual relations of the members of the 
Commonwealth, and he proclaimed the determination of his Ministry to 
stand in its relations with other parts of the Commonwealth and foreign 
countries on the ground “of a status of our own, equal to that of each and 
all of the self-governing communities—the Dominions and the United 
Kingdom included”. 

This pronouncement did not satisfy the Toronto Globe and Mail and other 
Opposition newspapers, and a few days later Mr. John Diefenbaker, one 
of the ablest of the younger Conservatives, urged that Parliament should 
be allowed to debate international affairs and their implications for Canada 
before Mr. Eden fulfilled his engagement to address a joint session of both 
Houses of the Canadian Parliament on April 2, and that it should commit 
itself to a declaration of Canada’s policy in regard to the new international 
structure, which must be evolved to assure permanent peace for the world. 
“T believe”, he said, “that, when the war is over, the United Kingdom should not 
be permitted any longer to assume the entire defence of the Empire, if armaments 
must be maintained, Canada after the war will have great importance as a reservoir 
of food for many nations. With an enhanced position go increased responsibilities. 
Canada’s Parliament should declare now that Canada supports the declarations of 
Empire statesmen that the Axis nations shall be prevented from ever again plunging 
the world into war; that Canada supports the other United Nations in assuring 
punishment to the Axis criminals; more than that, because words without actions 
will mean little, that Canada will contribute her share to the measures necessary 
to achieve those aims, namely the establishment of a world court and an interna- 
tional police force. I repeat that Canada today, by reason of her contribution in 
this war, has achieved an importance which makes it necessary for her to express 
her viewpoint among the United Nations.” 


Mr. Diefenbaker argued that, apart from other factors, developments in 
aviation had now placed Canada in the geopolitical centre of the world and 
made the policy of benevolent isolation, which had been pursued before 
the war, no longer practicable. He also expressed his belief that Canada 
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could by her example give valuable leadership for the settlement of the 
paramount question whether the nations of the world will revert to the 
anarchy of separate political nationalisms or join in creating a new and better 
League of Nations or make a voluntary surrender of a portion of their 
sovereignty to a world federation. 


PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE VIEWS 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER spoke only for himself, but there is good ground for 
believing that his sentiments expressed the views of the great majority of the 
Progressive Conservative party. Its new leader, Mr. Bracken, who has not 
yet obtained a seat in the House of Commons, has so far been dealing mainly 
with domestic issues in his public utterances; but in a speech which he 
delivered at Ottawa, on March 14, he declared that the Canadian people 
must not shirk the assumption of responsibilities beyond their own bounds 
in the post-war world and must be ready to contribute to the maintenance 
of an international police which will safeguard peace and to pay the price 
required for successful international co-operation in trade. Such pronounce- 
ments can fairly be interpreted as signs that the Progressive Conservative 
party will range itself behind a positive foreign policy, whose aim will be 
to enable Canada to exercise an influence, commensurate with her contri- 
bution to the winning of the war, upon the measures devised for the re- 
organization of the world’s political and economic structure. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth party, in conformity with its socialist 
programme, has always taken pride in its internationalist outlook and in its 
hostility to Imperialism in any shape or form. One wing of the party has 
been rigidly isolationist; but its leader, Mr. M. J. Coldwell, does not endorse 
its views and in a speech delivered on March 2 in the debate on the Address 
he pleaded strongly for the formation of an executive council of the United 
Nations, arguing that its creation was essential for the achievement of * 
greater unification and closer co-operation in the formulation of a more 
effective war strategy, for a clearer understanding of war aims, and for a 
more regular exchange of views regarding the post-war world for which 
the democratic peoples are fighting. He urged that such a council should 
be concerned also with evolving an international instrument capable of 
dispensing justice and enforcing law and order in the post-war world. 
Under Mr. Coldwell’s leadership the C.C.F. party, whose strength has been 
growing steadily, will certainly oppose isolationism; and it contains influen- 
tial members who, noting that Socialist Ministries are in power in Australia 
and New Zealand and that the prospects of a Labour Ministry in Britain 
after the next election are not negligible, see great possibilities for the fur- 
therance of the C.C.F. programme in linking Canada as closely as possible 
to countries where the Socialist creed has won’ widespread acceptance. 

Mr. Blackmore, the leader of the Social Credit group, has revealed him- 
self this session as a vehement opponent of internationalism, chiefly on 
the ground that any supernational Government would inevitably be con- 
trolled by a group of sinister international financiers, bent upon preserving 
an obsolete financial system, and compassing the general enslavement of 
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mankind. He even went so far as to declare that anybody who advocated a 
supernational Government deserved to be arrested for high treason to 
Canada and the British Commonwealth. 

Meanwhile the revelations about the complications which have arisen at 
Washington have brought into high relief the urgent need for giving some 
form to the existing vague organization of the United Nations, if disputes 
about the methods of international co-operation are to be avoided and satis- 
factory progress made towards agreement about the solution of inter- 
national problems. The Winnipeg Free Press, commenting upon a disclosure 
made in the New York Times that relief during and after the war was being 
planned at Washington without the inclusion of Canada as a full partner, 
declared that such a situation promised possibilities of grave misunder- 
standings. It demanded that the King Ministry without any delay assert 
the right of Canada, based upon her relationship to the war and her contri- 
bution to the common cause, to be treated as a principal in all matters affect- 
ing her interests or involving the disposition of Canadian lives or materials. 
Mr. King in his recent statement to Parliament had referred to a “difficult 
situation which might become more difficult”; and upon this the Free Press 
offered the opinion that a vigorous affirmation of Canada’s rights would not 
tend to make a difficult position more difficult, but would have an exactly 
contrary effect. So the King Ministry may soon be forced to clarify Canada’s 
position and reveal whether it proposes that in the negotiations for inter- 
national co-operation during and after the war Canada shall play a lone hand 
or work in co-operative partnership with the other British nations. If these 
nations enter a peace conference without having reached some concordat 
about their policies in regard to the paramount problems awaiting solution, 
they may find themselves impotent to prevent the United States and Russia, 
in whose delegations there will be no divisions of opinion, from dictating the 
basic terms of the peace settlement. But the British peoples have a tradition 
of liberalism and a sympathy with the rights of small nations, not always 
perceptible in the policies of the United States and Russia. If British influence 
could be powerfully asserted at the peace conference, the interests of the 
minor nations could be assured of sympathetic consideration. Obviously 
it cannot be exerted with its full power unless the whole Commonwealth 
is united behind a common policy. 


Canada, 
April 1943. 





AUSTRALIA 
A DOMESTIC CHRONICLE 


HE article for the June number of THE Rounp TABLE leaves us greatly 

cheered by the strength and persistence of the Russian effort right 
through the winter, and increasingly hopeful at the turn of the fighting in 
North Africa. On the Pacific Front the immediate threat to Australia has 
lessened, with some unfortunate domesticconsequences. Responsible opinion, 
however, is concerned even more seriously than before with the strength that 
Japan is continuing to build up in the Western Pacific. Within the strategy 
of “Beat Hitler first” there is room for considering the Japanese menace. It 
would be a poor result to advance the defeat of Hitler by a month at the cost 
of lengthening the war in the Pacific by a year. That is the fear which prompts 
the Government’s urgent requests for more planes. This is a chronicle, 
however, of domestic happenings. These in the last month or two have been 
influenced strongly by political considerations. Some knowledge of the 
political situation is necessary to an understanding of the ensuing story of 
finance, prices, man-power and reconstruction. 


THE Po.rticaAL SITUATION 

A GENERAL election must be held some time this year. Its postponement 
is not possible without a referendum. Moreover there is a political as well 
as a legal necessity. The election of 1940, after a year of war, returned the 
opposing parties in almost equal strength. By a refinement of indetermina- 
tion, the same electorate swung towards Labour for the House of Repre- 
sentatives and against Labour for the Senate. We have carried on ever since 
under most unhappy conditions for a democracy at war—with no clear 
majority for either party. Since August 1941 Labour has governed with the 
aid of two precarious Independents in an evenly divided House, and with 
a minority of two in the Senate. A political party with convictions must 
believe that the salvation of the country depends on its return to office. 
Hence, when the inescapable election draws near, this major consideration 
tends to dominate proceedings. The merits of any particular measure in the 
legislation or the administration may be less considered than its effect on 
public opinion. It may well be that the verdict of the country will go to the 
party which best subordinates to the winning of the war its very proper 
belief in its own merits. The position of the Senate makes further complica- 
tions. A Senate hostile to the Government generally keeps its hostility within 
moderate bounds because it is exposed to the risk of a double dissolution, 
on which all Senators (not only half of them, as usual) would have to go to 
the electors. After a certain date in the life of a Parliament this risk is re- 
moved under the Constitution. From this date in February a new spirit 
informed the Senate’s activities. It has got a lot of its own back and has 
been making the most of its opportunities—sometimes with small regard to 
the electoral interests of its friends in the House of Representatives. 
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Moreover within the parties there are very marked cleavages. In the 
Opposition there is unconcealed rivalry for the leadership, and each section 
is playing for position. Recently a “cave” has been formed among Opposi- 
tion members to promote a policy of more aggressive tactics in Opposition. 
This led to a public exchange of recriminations between its members (who 
include Mr. Menzies) and Mr. Hughes, the official leader of the United 
Australia section of the Opposition. As might be expected, Mr. Hughes, 
thus hampered by no reticences, retained the leadership on a party vote. 
Within the Ministerial party differences are fundamentally still more acute, 
but have not come to a head. Members, even Ministers, have publicly 
disagreed with the Government’s policy, sometimes in violent terms. ‘The 
differences, however, have mostly been confined to words and the Prime 
Minister has succeeded beyond expectations in maintaining his authority 
over his wayward flock. With all this political manceuvring the parliamentary 
sessions which have just concluded make a sorry chapter in political history. 
Parliament will reassemble in June with no better prospects. One can only 
hope, though without assurance, that the purge of a general election will 
leave one party indisputably in power. 


FINANCE 


THE financial year, which will end in June, provided a September budget 
when war expenditure was tentatively estimated at £440 million. As reported 
in the December number of THE Rounp TABLE,* the Treasurer’s proposals 
postulated a response to the war loans a good deal greater than seemed at 
all probable. The Government was hampered in its programme of taxation 
by the uniform taxation measures described in our December article. In 
order to get these measures through in face of the instinctive opposition of the 
States, and some real inequities between the different States, the rates of tax 
for the overwhelming majority of taxpayers were somewhat reduced. The 
Government, however, tied its own hands. The object of uniform taxation 
was to give greater scope for increased taxation, but it was morally impossible 
to propose an immediate increase. The Prime Minister in fact found it 
necessary to give an assurance that taxation on 1941-42 income would not 
be increased. This left rather unsatisfactory financial prospects and the 
growth of war expenditure made them worse. War production generally 
increased faster than seemed likely, and more provision was found necessary 
for oversea expenditure. The net result was that the war would require at 
least £540 million instead of £440 million for the year ending in June. 

The assurances of no increased taxation had to give way to necessities, 
although some attempt was made to adhere formally to the assurances that 
had been given. In February the financial position was laid before Parliament 
with proposals to increase individual income iax from £92 million to £132 
million for a full year. The new rates would apply to incomes for 1942-43; 
but instalments on wages and salaries, instead of beginning next August, 
would be collected from April 1, and continue in future through the whole 
year. The proposed increase fell mostly on the lower incomes, which had 


* No. 129, p. 88. 
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hitherto escaped lightly, though high incomes had been severely taxed. 
Exemption was lowered from £156 to £104. Taxation on income under 
£400 was nearly doubled, from £400 to £1,000 it was increased 50 per cent. 
On incomes over £1,500 the increase was only 8 per cent. Incomes under 
£1,000 will in future pay 63 per cent of the total tax instead of 51 per cent. 
The outright taxation on incomes in Australia will, for low and middle 
incomes alike, be about equivalent to the British scale, which includes post- 
war credits. Above £1,500 the Australian taxation is heavier. It is to be 
noted that the Government resisted the temptation under political pressure 
to seek additional revenue by increasing the already over-heavy rates of 
company taxation. This was a medicine very difficult for a Labour Govern- 
ment to prescribe. To sweeten the pill it was coupled to a provision that 
one-quarter of individual income tax collections up to a limit of £30 million 
a year would be credited to a social welfare fund, which would finance 
unemployment and sickness benefits, and the health service. Not much of 
this could operate until after the war, but the expenditure of the fund might 
be £5,000,000 to {10,000,000 in 1943-44. The remainder would be used 
for the war. The proposal might be described as post-war credits for the 
community instead of for the individual. 

These proposals for taxation were in general accord with the policy of the 
Opposition. The failure to tax lower incomes had been a standing complaint 
against the Government. Even the provision for social welfare was similar 
in kind, though less in amount, than the provision of child allowances made 
by the Fadden Government. The reception of the proposals was acutely 
hostile. Two amendments aimed at reducing the revenue to be obtained 
were forced on the Government by the Senate. On the other hand some of the 
Government’s own supporters were bitterly hostile to the taxation proposals 
and were very willing to see them sabotaged. It was by a very narrow margin 
that the Government escaped both Scylla and Charybdis and brought its 
craft practically undamaged safe into harbour. 

It is at least a possible view that taxation has now been pushed far enough 
from an economic standpoint. The taxation of individual incomes, except 
those above £1,500, as already noted, is above the British level which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has said could not be usefully increased. The 
fact is that we need to raise £400 million in the present financial year, and 
even an optimistic forecast cannot give more than {£250 million without 
help, directly or indirectly, from the banks. ‘That means that we still have 
in the year something like £150 million of excess spending power in the 
community seeking an outlet. To that must be added substantial unspent 
balances carried forward from last year. The Government’s policy is to deal 
with this excess by direct controls on spending so as to prevent it being used. 
That, of course, is the policy of all belligerent countries, but it will be a 
relatively bigger job and a harder job here than in Great Britain. 


CONTROL OF SPENDING 


THE excess of spending power, after taxes and loan contributions, direct and 
indirect, have been paid, will be this year about 25 per cent greater than the 
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value of the goods and services available at current prices. With so much 
excess income, the control of prices becomes very difficult. Increased demand 
has already expressed itself in higher prices for goods which are difficult to 
control. Fruit and vegetables in particular have been short owing to the 
needs of the services and a bad season, and prices have soared. Farmers in 
general are taking the opportunity to press their claims, both reasonable and 
unreasonable. Altogether there is a danger that price control may break 
down. The full index of retail prices has risen by about 22 per cent since 
1939. The total increase is not out of line with other countries, but the in- 
crease last year contrasts unfavourably with the relative stability in the United 
Kingdom, Canada and New Zealand. This relative stability is partly due to 
subsidies, and subsidies play a large part in the new price policy just announced 
by the Treasurer. The aim is an almost universal ceiling for retail prices, 
supported when necessary by subsidies. Prices are not to exceed those 
prevailing on April 12. The success of this policy will depend on the stabi- 
lity of wages, which were pegged a year ago, subject to adjustment to the 
cost of living and to the correction of anomalies. Apart from these 
adjustments, the pegging of wages has not been thoroughly effective. It is 
notorious that bidding up for scarce labour still goes on, but no one 
knows how serious the total is. A price ceiling will certainly discourage the 
practice. 

There are, however, two increases in wages threatening which will raise 
awkward problems for the price ceiling. One is farm wages, which will have 
to be brought nearer to city levels. The other is women’s wages. When 
women have undertaken work normally confined to men, rates have been 
fixed after probation at 90 per cent of men’s wages, whereas women’s rates 
are in general about 6o per cent of men’s rates. A good many women on 
the 6o per cent rate are doing work as skilled and as difficult as those on the 
90 per cent rate, and their claim to the higher rate is being admitted. It is 
difficult to draw the line anywhere and we may end in equal pay between the 
sexes—with far-reaching effects on costs and prices on the one hand and 
social conditions on the other. 


MAN-POWER—THE Miit1A CONTROVERSY 


THE strain on man-power has become severe. The total number of men 
employed, including the armed forces, is still increasing slowly; but this 
must come from extensions of the working age upward and downward, and 
from the employment of people who were previously working on their own 
account. The increase of the number of women in employment has been 
greater, and there must still be appreciable reserves. The call up of women 
in age groups has now, rather belatedly, begun. The total increase over the 
last six months, however, has been less than half of our requirements, as 
stated by the Prime Minister. In consequence, the transfer to essential in- 
dustry and to the armed forces must be pushed further. Country districts 
have already been denuded too severely, and the return of some to the farms 
is necessary to maintain maximum production. From remaining sources, 
chiefly retail business and some of the less essential manufactures, it does not 
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seem possible to get the numbers required for the war programme and the 
swollen requirements of reciprocal lend-lease. 

Apart from the total of our forces there was the question as to where they 
could be used. The A.I.F., the Navy and the Air Force were voluntarily 
enlisted and could be sent to fight in any theatre of war. The Militia was 
restricted to Australia and its territories, which included that part of New 
Guinea where fighting is going on. This limitation looked likely to be 
embarrassing, but “no compulsion” for fighting overseas was the principle 
to which the Labour members were pledged. Mr. Curtin sought and obtained 
from the inter-State Labour Conference a modification of this principle, 
which would allow the use of the Militia in the South-West Pacific area. 
The appropriate legislation, introduced to give this enlarged sphere for the 
Militia, was eventually carried, not without storm and stress. Time was 
required for these negotiations, and it seemed to many people a shameful 
thing to haggle over degrees of longitude. There was a burst of indignation 
in press and Parliament. It was an added bitterness that the “haggling” — 
which took place not only in the Parliamentary Labour party but in the 
Labour Conference—was given much publicity. It was only the restraint 
exercised by the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Fadden, that prevented a 
deplorable crisis on the question. 

The feelings of shame and anger at the Government’s procedure were 
natural enough, but there is much feeling also on the other side. There has 
been a strong Australjan sentiment in favour of voluntary service for fighting 
overseas, a sentiment which had become solidified—perhaps petrified—in 
the party principles as a result of the controversies over the last war. The 
fact, however, was that we had—at great strain—just managed to retain 
voluntary enlistment in the last war and had made a decent showing in 
fighting overseas. That was at a time when we could safely send all our 
forces to any corner of the world, which is clearly impossible in this war. 
For over a year the battle has been on our frontiers and must continue to be 
for an indefinite time ahead. Nearly all our fighting forces must be held in 
the South-West Pacific area, to which by general strategy they have been 
assigned. The number of our forces available for service anywhere in the 
world is given officially as “‘over 350,000”—it is obvious we could never 
want to use more than a small fraction of this number outside the South-West 
Pacific area in the present persistent phase of the Pacific war. Even when 
Japan is in the end thrown back on the defensive, the number available will 
probably be more than ample for all purposes; but the question can be left 
to be settled when the time comes. Meanwhile it would have been poor 
policy to stir up old bitter controversies for the sake of a noble gesture. 


RECONSTRUCTION—COMMONWEALTH POWERS 


GENERAL interest in post-war policy is increasing. The Prime Minister has 
publicly committed the Government to willing international collabora- 
tion to increase living standards, and to maintain a high level of employ- 
ment as a necessary foundation for the revival of international trade. In 
domestic affairs a new Department of Reconstruction has been set up 
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under the Treasurer, Mr. Chifley, and association with Mr. Chifley means 
business. The activities of the Department are, however, somewhat ham- 
pered by the uncertainty as to its post-war powers. 

No progress has been made with the task of dealing with the Constitution 
so as to provide sufficient national authority for the post-war reconstruction 
period.* Indeed the problem is in some ways further from solution than it 
was at the end of 1942. The attempt to solve it by the method of “reference” 
from the States—a method always beset with difficulties—is still technically 
in progress, but offers little hope of success. The Commonwealth Powers 
Bill which emerged, hopefully enough, from the unanimous Constitutional 
Convention last December, soon became bogged down in the State Parlia- 
ments in a morass of legal controversies, constitutional doubts, regional 
jealousies, business fears and political antagonisms. In two States Labour 
Governments have passed the Bill in an agreed form—New South Wales 
and Queensland. In South Australia the Liberal party refused to follow the 
Premier’s lead and amended the Bill almost out of recognition. In Western 
Australia it will only be carried, if at all, with different amendments. 
In Tasmania, after its rejection by the Upper House, the Bill has been rein- 
troduced with good prospects of passing; but only if the Government will 
accept substantial amendments. Victoria has passed the Bill, but with an 
amendment precluding the Governor proclaiming it unless all the other 
States have passed a substantially similar measure. There has been talk of 
further conferences with a view to some acceptable gompromise, but that 
would now be impracticable since the Bill contains a provision prohibiting 
the repeal of an amendment without a Stete referendum. This was intended 
as a safeguard, but has become a barrier. The four States that have passed the 
Bill with or without amendments are now for all practical purposes power- 
less to alter it. 

The ordinary method for altering the Constitution remains a Bill passed 
through both Federal Houses by absolute majorities and then submitted to 
a nation-wide referendum. The Government is playing for time and has 
given no hint of its immediate intentions. The prospects of success by this 
route are also distinctly cloudy, whether one looks to Parliament or to the 
country. The present Opposition parties, when themselves in office, spon- 
sored more than one attempt to secure wider commercial and industrial 
powers for the Commonwealth. In the existing political situation, however, 
they are not in the least likely to accept any proposals for constitutional 
change which the Labour party might now put forward with an eye to holding 
a referendum concurrently with the forthcoming elections. Failing the 
agreement of the Opposition no proposal could possibly secure the absolute 
majorities that the Constitution requires. No proposal for constitutional 
change therefore is likely now to emanate from the present Parliament. 

The Government might, of course, introduce proposals that would serve 
at least as one of the election issues. But in the electorate the people here 
are passing through a phase of impatience and reaction. Improvements in 
the military situation have brought us relief from our most immediate perils 

* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 130, March 1943, p. 176. 
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and have given us a breathing space which makes us feel and express irrita- 
tion at the restrictions we must observe and the inconvenience we have to 
put up with. Any suggestion that the Commonwealth Government will 
need in the post-war world the wide social and economic powers it is now 
wielding is apt to provoke at once the common objections to bureaucracy 
and socialization. The Government is having to submit to a certain amount 
of public petulance as the cost of frequent failure on the part of its prede- 
cessors, as well as of itself, either to explain its novel measures sympathetically 
or to organize them adequately. In general public opinion is not such as to 
encourage the Government to put its “post-war powers” in the forefront of 
its election programme. 


Australia, 
April 1943. 





SOUTH AFRICA 
I. THE INDIAN PROBLEM 


HE last stages of what will probably be the last session of this Parliament 

were marked by one of those outbreaks of controversy on the racial 
issue which it is South Africa’s fate to suffer periodically, whatever Govern- 
ment is in power and whether the country is at war or at peace. This time 
it was again the Indian question which fanned into flames the embers of 
racial passions; and this time it precipitated a potentially serious political 
crisis, coming to a climax in the tendering of his resignation by Mr. J. H. 
Hofmeyr, the Minister of Finance and Second Minister in the Smuts 
coalition Cabinet. 

The Indian problem is one of those South African problems which is 
apparently insoluble as long as the circumstances and traditions of the country 
demand that its solution must leave untouched and unthreatened the privi- 
leges of the white minority. For nearly a hundred years the Indian problem 
has been the occasion for violent displays of racial emotion. It has been the 
reason for more commissions and select committees than any other topic, 
and mass legislation affecting it includes more than 60 Acts of Parliament and 
provincial ordinances. Broadly the problem has its origin in the demand of 
the Natal sugar planters in the middle of the last century for that cheap 
labour which the warrior Zulu was not prepared to give. Then began the 
system of indentured labour which lasted from 1860 to 1911 and has left this 
country with more than 250,000 Indians, over 80 per cent of them born 
in South Africa. Through the years they have drifted to other provinces, 
finding a means of livelihood in semi-skilled work, but chiefly as small 
traders. The South African Republic enacted in 1885 the fundamental 
discrimination against Indians in the law which prohibits Indian title to land 
in the Transvaal. The Orange Free State prohibited the entry or residence 
of Asiatics in any form. In the rest of the Union, Indians enjoyed most of 
the rights of citizenship, including in some instances the right to vote. But 
the tide of colour prejudice was set against the Indians, and with the passing 
of the years further restrictions were placed on them. 


A SERIES OF COMMISSIONS 


PERIODICALLY the Europeans raise the cry of “the Indian menace”, and 
successive Governments have been forced to try to deal with the matter. 
The lines of attack have been three—by expatriation; by colonization in 
some other country, the chief requirement of which shall be that it is a long 
way from South Africa; and by segregaiio:. The infiuence of the Indian Raj 
achieved the postponement of the most reactionary proposal yet—the 
notorious Class Areas Bill of the first Hertzog Government; and the Cape 
Town Agreement of 1927 opened the way to a solution along the twin 
paths of expatriation and of raising the standard of living and dignities of 
those Indians who choose to make this country their home. But expatriation 
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exhausted itself, and with it the “uplift clause” of the 1927 agreement became 
of diminishing practical value. 

Only a few years later the Government was confronted with another anti- 
Indian agitation and more restrictive Bills were drafted. This culminated, in 
1932, in the appointment of the Feetham Commission, which for five long 
years laboured to ascertain the facts and law of the Indian position in the 
gold-mining towns of the Transvaal, and to make proposals which would 
set at rest the eternally nagging fears of the European. The Feetham Com- 
mission recommended the recognition in those areas of a fairly large volume 
of Indian occupation which, while technically illegal, had been so long con- 
doned as to create a vested interest. But this measure of formal segregation 
did not allay European anxiety, and the Murray Commission was appointed 
to investigate the allegatioris that there were large-scale and systematic evasions 
of the restriction of ownership in the rest ofthe Transvaal. Another scare was 
raised that the Indian trader was penetrating into the white zones of interest to 
a dangerous extent, and a Bill was rushed through the 1939 Parliament “peg- 
ging” the trade positionin the Transvaal. A year later—aftera change of Gov- 
ernment—the Broome Commission was appointed to ascertain whether there 
was any ground for European fears. This Bill, although only a standstill 
measure, was a naked act of economic discrimination, giving a Minister the 
power to have a licence withheld for no other reason than that the applicant 
is an Indian. Mr. Hofmeyr, who was at the time a private member of the 
House, objected to this measure on the grounds that there was no evidence 
that an evil existed, and that in any event the far-reaching local ordinance 
which governs trading licences was sufficient to cope with any abuse. Mr. 
Hofmeyr and Mr. Leslie Blackwell were expelled from the United Party 
Caucus on this issue, and the Bill became law. 

“Pegging” was revived for another two years in 1941 since the Broome 
Commission had not finished its work; and Mr. Hofmeyr, now a member of 
the Cabinet, agreed to this step pending the reccipt of the Commission’s 
report. The Transvaal agitation of 1939 coincided with an agitation at 
Durban on a totally different aspect—that by means of the purchase of pro- 
perty Indians were penetrating into exclusively European areas in that town. 
The Broome Commission also went into the facts in Natal as well, and in the 
meantime an attempt was made to deal with the matter in a non-statutory 
way by a Joint European-Indian Committee. When the Commission reported 
in 1941 it was to state quite unequivocally that the penetration was most 
acute in Durban but not serious in the rest of Natal, and was neither alarming 
nor surprising in the Transvaal. Nevertheless, some time after the Commis- 
sion reported, the Durban City Council withdrew from tne Committee 
which had been trying to handle the Durban situation by way of agreement, 
alleging that since the Broome Commission had reported large-scale pur- 
chases of European property had been taking place. To meet this new allega- 
tion, the Broome Commission was reappointed and found that in 1942 two 
and a half times more property had been bought by Indians in Durban than 
in any other year, and that there was evidence of a substantial measure of 
penetration of the type feared by Europeans. 
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THE SECOND BrooME REPORT 


TuE position when the second Broome Commission reported in the second 
week of April this year was thus that a serious land problem had arisen in 
Durban, but that the Transvaal trade situation was unchanged. But it so 
happened that the Transvaal interim Act lapses in May this year, and it was 
not politically possible for the Government to deal with Natal while allowing 
the Transvaal to revert to the position existing before 1939. Accordingly 
the Bill which caused the trouble this session pegs both the Transvaal trading 
and the Natal land transactions for three years. The clauses relating to Dur- 
ban are made more palatable by the fact that no formal discrimination is made 
against Indians, since Europeans are equally prohibited from buying land in 
predominantly Indian areas; that the new restriction is limited to Durban; 
and that yet another Commission will be appointed, this time to investigate 
the counter-allegations (which are supported incidentally by the second 
Broome Commission) that Indian penetration in Durban was not so much 
the fault of Indians as the lack in Durban of decent living and other facilities 
for Asiatics. With these qualifications Mr. Hofmeyr agreed to accept the 
Bill in so far as it relates to Durban, but he was adamant about the Transvaal. 
There the discrimination is naked and unashamed and, far from being 
justified by the facts, a Commission had found that the facts do not justify 
any such drastic legislative action. 

There the matter rests. Supporters of the Bill take up the realistic point 
of view that no material harm is done to anyone by three years’ prolongation 
of the Transvaal situation, and maintain that the interim legislation has in 
fact held the situation and assisted towards better relations between the two 
communities. And in the three years perhaps a happy solution of the whole 
problem will be found, which will satisfy Europeans and do no injury to 
Indians. The people who are mainly worried are, of course, the Indians. 
Segregation of an Indian trader is economic strangulation; a trader cannot 
operate if he is insulated from his customers. This is why, in the powerful 
representations which have been made by the Indian Raj and by influential 
Indian leaders, they have urged any solution except one by way of statute, 
which they fear will be the beginning of permanent, compulsory and crippling 
economic segregation. But it must be accepted that, in the circumstances 
of this country to-day, a solution except by way of legislation was a political 
impossibility. 


Il. THE IMPENDING GENERAL ELECTION 


THE Parliamentary crisis on the Indian Bill has not made much change in the 
general political situation. Mr. Hofmeyr was without support in the Cabinet 
and almost without support in the House, but of course General Smuts 
refused to accept his resignation. There are precedents both here and in 
Britain. The Cabinet is a coalition formed to prosecute the war, so that it 
can be claimed that little violence has been done to the doctrine of collective 
responsibility. The Bill was put through Parliament with an enormous majority 
and, the representatives of the white electorate having found temporary 
unity, the parties proceeded to return to their normally divergent courses. 
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By the time that this appears in print the Union will probably be in the 
throes of a general election. Government supporters are facing the prospect 
with considerable confidence and it is noticeable that the Opposition is 
talking less about sweeping the Government out of power than about the 
need for a strong Opposition. The patent Nazis of the Opposition, the 
Pirow group, have decided to commit a sort of mass political harakiri and to 
boycott the election as an effete symbol of an outworn democracy. This 
leaves the Malan party and the Afrikaner party to fight the United-Dominion- 
Labour party coalition. All the opponents of the Government are pinning 
their faith to the “Communist Menace”, and there will probably be a “Red” 
edition of the “Black Manifesto” which carried Hertzog to power in 1929. 
Under the convenient label of a “Red Menace”, the Opposition can appeal 
to all the unpleasant passions which the racial make-up of this country has 
produced—anti-native, anti-coloured, anti-Jew and anti-British. Neverthe- 
less, while these prejudices are deep and widespread, the issue of the war will 
probably surmount them all, particularly if there is further evidence that 
Germany’s chances of winning the war are evaporating. But to ensure 
anything like stability in the immediate post-war years, General Smuts needs 
more than just to maintain his present position; another 10 seats or so would 
give the United party an over-all majority in the House, and would build 
something of a bulwark against the storm which will break when the war 
has ceased to be a powerful cement binding the Ministerial groups into 
unity. 


Ill. THE BUDGET 


SoutH AFRICA’s war expenditure continues to mount, but her capacity to 
pay shows no sign of faltering. The revised estimates of tax revenue for 
1942-43 show a net increase of over £6,500,000 above the original estimates 
—an increase which is all the more remarkable since the growing difficulties 
of import had reduced customs revenue by £2,500,000. The yield from in- 
come and super tax, however, has proved to be some £3,000,000 more than 
the original estimates; and another increase of over £3,000,000 is yielded by 
excess profits duty. The total tax revenue is not very far short of £95,000,000. 
If the defence expenditure had kept within Mr. Hofmeyr’s estimates, he 
would have ended the year with a surplus on the revenue account of about 
£5,000,000. 

But, as Mr. Hofmeyr himself points out, in war-time there are no such 
things as surpluses. For many reasons—more particularly the rapid expan- 
sion of home defences which followed on Japan’s swift progress towards the 
Indian Ocean at the beginning of 1942—defence expenditure has been one- 
fifth higher than last year’s estimate, and surpluses have been more than used 
up. In addition to the sum raised out of revenue, the year 1942-43 has seen 
a net addition of over £45,500,000 to the public debt. Loans to the total of 
nearly {80,000,000 have, however, been successfully floated in the Union 
during the past year. More than £30,000,000 has been applied to the re- 
patriation of external indebtedness, which now totals only about 4 per cent 
of the National Debt. 
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Upon the existing basis of taxation the revenue for 1943-44 would not 
equal the total of the year just ended, Further reduction in the yield from 
customs is only to be expected. It is reckoned at over £1,300,000. The 
increased yield from excise on spirits, beer, cigarettes and tobacco is, however, 
estimated to make up more than half this deficiency. A diminution of nearly 
£2,000,000 in income tax on gold-mining companies and of all but £800,000 *| 
in the yield of the gold mines special contribution indicates increasing 
difficulties before the gold-mining industry. These would have further 
repercussions on the yield of super tax, reducing it by over £200,000, while 
the normal income tax on individuals and excess profits duty would each 
yield about £450,000 less than in the year just ended. On the other hand 
the yield from the trade profits special levy is estimated to produce over 
£1,000,000 more and death duties nearly £250,000 more (in each case 
because new levies will for the first time be in operation for the full year). 
The revival of diamond mining would bring in another £280,000 from 
income tax and special contribution, while a further £200,000 might be 
expected from the Post Office. Taking everything into consideration, how- 
ever, at the existing rate of taxation, a net decrease of revenue of close on 
£3,500,000 might be expected in 1943-44. Mr. Hofmeyr is also sacrificing 
a further £230,000 by handing over the whole yield of the native tax for the 
first time to the Native Trust. The total revenues at his disposal would 
amount to £90,796,000. 

Expenditure on defence alone is tentatively estimated at £96,000,000, of 
which {48,000,000 is to be raised by taxation and {48,000,000 by loans. 
Other items of expenditure from revenue total £52,540,000. These include 
the provision for subsidizing local authorities for expenditure on civilian 
protective services (A.R.P.), and for making a start with the scheme for 
providing at least one free meal per day for all schoolchildren, irrespective 
of race and colour. When the latter scheme really gets going, the cost will 
run into millions, but in the first year the expenditure upon it will hardly be 
significant. Altogether £9,744,500 has to be raised from new taxation. Even 
so an amount of not less than’ £5 5,000,000 will have to be borrowed. 


MEETING A DEFICIT 


In attempting to make good the anticipated deficit, Mr. Hofmeyr has this 
year eschewed spectacular innovations. Old revenue providers have been 
stepped up. Increased excise duties on spirits, beer, cigarettes and tobacco 
will bring in nearly £3,500,000. Increased postal charges and surcharge on 
telephone accounts are estimated to yield £685,000. The normal income tax 
on non-mining companies has been raised to 4s. in the pound, bringing in 
more than £1,000,000. Excess profits duty has been raised to 15s. in the 
pound, which is estimated to bring in another £825,000. The gold mines 
special contribution has been raised another 2} per cent to 22} per cent, 
bringing in some £900,000. Another £130,000 will be found by increasing 
the rate of income tax upon diamond-mining companies and raising their 
special contribution. A surcharge of 15 per cent on normal income tax 
and super tax on individuals will bring in a net £800,000. A portion of the 
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personal and savings fund levy, which does not vary with income, has also 
been increased by half, adding £350,000. A 50 per cent increase has also 
been made in a special tax on foreign shareholders, increasing its yield by 
close on £500,000, while another £500,000 is expected from the new sur- 
charge of 15 per cent on the fares of railway passengers—a tax which is also 
expected to relieve the railways of some unwanted passenger traffic. 

These taxes are together estimated to produce £9,195,000, leaving a 
deficit of £549,000. As Mr. Hofmeyr claims, that is not a significant figure 
in a budget of £100,000,000, especially in view of the regularity with which 
budget expectations have been exceeded in the past. Yet evidently everything 
hangs upon the Defence vote. When Mr. Hofmeyr presented his budget on 
February 24, the Select Committee on Soldiers Pay and Allowances was sit- 
ting. It reported at the end of March, with recommendations for increases 
in pay and allowances, which will probably cost between £4,000,000 and 
£5,000,000 per annum. These recommendations have been accepted by the 
Government, and come into effect from the end of June. There is, how- 
ever, no immediate prospect of this resulting in a further increase in taxa- 
tion, since savings may well be made in other directions. 

South Africa, 


April 1943. 





NEW ZEALAND 
PRODUCTION FOR THE WAR 


N important part of New Zealand’s contribution to the war effort of the 
United Nations consists of exportable farm produce, mainly butter, 
cheese and meat, to help to feed Britain’s industrial population, and wool 
for its textile factories. The export figures for the past year indicate that, in 
spite of the diversion of over 150,000 men and many women to the armed 
forces serving at home and abroad, production has been well maintained. 
Behind these trade figures is a story yet to be written of loyal service and 
heroic endeavour on innumerable farms throughout the Dominion, service 
involving long hours, hard work and few holidays. Sharing in this work are 
thousands of women, helping to keep the farms going while their fathers, 
husbands, sons or brothers are engaged in the grimmer tasks of war. For 
the year which ended in December the value* of exports from New Zealand 
reached the unprecedented figure of £809 million, the main items being 
butter, cheese and milk products £29:1 million, meat £19-4 million and wool 
£18-3 million. Expressed in quantities these values represented 264,000 tons 
of dairy produce, 313,000 tons of meat and 934,000 bales of wool. The 
aggregate value of goods imported during the year was £53-7 million, the 
highest figure since the outbreak of war. 

In accordance with the terms of the agreements for purchase in bulk 
between the Governments of the United Kingdom and New Zealand, pay- 
ment for almost all exports is made either before or at the time of shipment. 
As a result of the present arrangements, the net overseas assets of New 
Zealand’s banking system at the end of 1942 were unusually high, and in- 
cluded what might well be regarded as an essential reserve to fill the post- 
war gap likely to occur if former methods of marketing are resumed. These 
net overseas assets at the end of December totalled £40°6 million as against 
£25°8 million and £23-4 million at the end of 1941 and 1940 respectively, 
and of £8-6 million at the outbreak of war. An additional reason for this 
accumulation of overseas funds is the low level of imports relative to exports. 
War exigencies have limited imports to commodities needed for the war 
effort and the bare maintenance of primary and industrial production. At the 
termination of the war much leeway will have to be made up in the importa- 
tion of goods necessary for the restoration of capital equipment, for replen- 
ishing stocks and for the provision of essential raw materials for factories 
and farms in order to avoid serious loss of productive capacity, and to meet 
post-war needs. Such factors as these, with the uncertainties of post-war 
markets for primary products, have to be regarded in any useful consideration 
of what may primarily appear a favourable financial position concerning our 
net Overseas assets. 


* Values are in New Zealand currency unless otherwise stated. 
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CuRRENCY AND CREDIT 


Currency and credit conditions within the Dominion are partly a reflection 
of the “favourable” trade balance and partly of the methods adopted to 
finance the war. During 1942 the total amount of spending power in New 
Zealand, so far as represented by bank deposits and by notes and coin in 
active circulation, increased by approximately £26 million. The aggregate 
demand deposits of the six trading banks increased by £169 million, Govern- 
ment deposits in the Reserve Bank by £1-8 million, and notes and coin in 
active circulation by £7-3 million. As indicated above, there are two main 
causes for this increase in spending power. One is the increase of £148 
million in income from exports and other overseas receipts as compared with 
payments for imports, overseas debt service and other external charges; 
and the other is the net expansion of £8-9 million of bank credit made 
up of an increase of £4 million in the Reserve Bank’s investments and ad- 
vances to Government and an increase of. {11-4 million in the investment 
of the trading banks, partly offset by the fall of £6-5 million in their advances 
and discounts. 

The implications of these figures are worth examining. To a limited extent 
the record figure of £70°9 million of trading-bank demand deposits includes 
what might be called idle money held by traders awaiting the opportunity 
to use it for the purchase of imports when available, The fall in the trading- 
bank advances and discounts is the result of two factors, namely, the deple- 
tion of importers’ stocks and the reduced demand for bank accommodation 
from dairy companies, freezing works, farmers and traders. The rise in 
trading-bank investments in Government securities and in the Reserve 
Bank’s advances to Government to some extent indicates the support given 
by the banks to the financing of government expenditure. The chief reasons 
for the expansion of the active note and coin circulation are the increase in 
the total amount paid in wages and salaries, including the pay of members of 
the armed forces and their dependants, the greater amount of cash needed to 
meet higher price-levels, and the usual war-time tendency to hoard currency. 
Another noteworthy recent cause of currency expansion is the heavy demand 
for New Zealand notes and coin by the American forces stationed here. 

The dangers of monetary inflation implicit in the expansion of spending 
power relative to the reduced supplies of goods for civilian consumption 
are realized by the Government and to some extent by the general public. 
There has been a good response to the various war loans placed on the 
market. National Savings schemes have been widely adopted and have 
drawn off much of the surplus spending power, and the total at the credit 
of depositors in the Post Office Savings Bank has risen from £56-5 million 
in September 1939 to the record figure of £78-8 million in December 1942, 
the increase for 1942 being £10°8 million. In December the official index 
number of retail prices was 13-4 per cent higher than in August 1939, and for 
wholesale prices the increase was 6-3 per cent. The rise in wholesale prices 
is mainly due to the increase of 52-1 per cent in the prices of imported items 
which are, of course, outside the control of the New Zealand authorities, 
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as against the rise of 13-9 per cent in the prices of locally produced items. 
For 1942 the increases were 2-6 per cent in retail prices and 7-3 per cent in 
wholesale prices. 


THE GROWTH OF EXPENDITURE 


THE measures adopted by the Government to meet civil and war expendi- 
ture have been mainly designed to ensure obtaining the required revenue 
by non-inflationary methods—taxation and loans from the savings of the 
people. Civil expenditure under the heading of the Consolidated Fund is 
met from taxation. Medical services, pensions, sickness and unemployment 
payments and other benefits, generally known as socia] security, are pro- 
vided mainly by direct taxation on wages, salaries and other income, supple- 
mented by subsidy from the taxation receipts of the Consolidated Fund, 
According to official statements the total war expenditure to the end of 1942, 
exclusive of imprest account balances of {12-8 million, was {161-8 million; 
£92°2 million allocated to the Army, {11-8 million to the Navy, £32:8 
million to the Air Force, and £25 million to civil expenditure (including 
various expenditures for defence purposes in New Zealand not yet allocated 
to the appropriate armed service). The progressive scale of war expendi- 
ture is indicated by the fact that, for the first 18 months of the war, total 
expenditure was £34'3 million; for the next 12 months {52-5 million; and 
for the 9 months which ended in December 1942, £75:2 million. Of the 
total war revenue of £174°6 million, {82-5 million, or 47 per cent was pro- 
vided by taxation, including transfers from the Consolidated Fund. The 
balance consisted of loans of £83-4 million raised in New Zealand, and £8-8 
million sterling in respect of New Zealand’s war expenses advanced by the 
United Kingdom in the terms of the Memorandum of the Security Agree- 
ment. Up to December the total amount that had come to charge under the 
Memorandum was {20-2 million sterling, of which all but £808,000 has 
been paid. It is, of course, possible that the amount which has come to 
charge is only a portion of the full cost to be met when overseas accounts 
are finally made up; but satisfaction is felt that, in addition to providing from 
our own resources large and increasing war expenditure in New Zealand, 
the country has met the costs of imports, has promptly paid the charges on 
the overseas portion of our pre-war national debt, as well as the half yearly 
instalments of principal and interest involved in repayment of £16 million 
34 per cent 1939-45 sterling loan, and has met the charges under the Memor- 
andum of the Security Agreement. This is in keeping with New Zealand’s 
traditions and practice in the honourable fulfilment of obligations. 
Another aspect of New Zealand’s war effort, which is likely to have an 
important bearing on its present and future economic and financial condi- 
tions, is that involved in its lease-lend relations with the United States. In 
common with other members of the British Commonwealth, this country 
is receiving on a lease-lend basis supplies of war equipment and materials 
fot war industries. According to the report of Mr. E. J. Stettinius, the 
American Lease-Lend Administrator, early in March the supplies already 
provided for New Zealand amounted to $139 million. Conversely, our 
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Government has spent large sums on military camps, hospitals, store depots 
and other requirements for the accommodation of American forces, and 
has supplied large quantities of food for the forces here and in the South- 
West Pacific, including 14 million dozen eggs, over 2 million pounds of 
butter, 3 million pounds of sugar and 16 million pounds of beef, mutton 
and pork, as well as supplies of blankets, clothing and army shoes, and has 
provided for the expansion of certain types of farm production and of food 
dehydration and canning industries to meet further needs. Until the accounts 
are published, the cost of these reciprocal operations is unknown; but our 
people are glad to work in full and hearty co-operation with our American 
allies, and are in accord with the statement of Mr. Stettinius: 


“For such aid there is no possible yardstick, either quantitative or financial, just 
as we cannot measure by feet or dollars the value of the lives sacrificed to defeat 
the Axis. Yet this pooling of brains and resources may well prove of equal im- 
portance to the pooling of weapons in shortening the war.” 


ORGANIZATION OF MAN-POWER 


THE maintenance and expansion of primary and’ industrial production as 
an integral part of our war effort has made prominent the question of the 
organization of man-power and its distribution between civilian work and 
the armed forces. For a small country of under 2 million, New Zealand’s 
record on both production and fighting fronts may fairly be described as 
creditable. The provision and reinforcement of a New Zealand division 
in the Middle East, the supply of men for service in various parts of the 
Pacific, and for the Air Force and Navy at home and abroad, plus the main- 
tenance of adequate forces for full-time home defence have involved the 
calling up for military service of all single and married men between the 
ages of 18 and 46, and the registration for essential civilian service of men 
between 46 and 60 and women in the 18 to 30 age groups. Large numbers 
of women are voluntarily serving in the defence forces as W.A.A.C.s, 
W.A.A.F.s and W.R.N.s and in civilian employment where they have en- 
abled the release of men for other war work. Meanwhile the improved 
position in the Pacific has made it possible to allow youths of 18-19 years 
to be released from the Army in certain cases to continue their occupational 
training. The whole question of man-power relative to war commitments 
and requirements was the chief business of the March session of Parliament. 
The main points of the discussion were the maintenance by New Zealand 
of two overseas forces, namely, in the Middle East and the Pacific, the rapid 
expansion of the Air Force, the capacity of the country to meet at any time 
an attack from sea or air, and the progressive transfer of men between the 
Army and primary and secondary industries as circumstances permitted. 
In winding up the debate the Prime Minister, Mr. Fraser, referring to 
our war commitments, stated that the House had decided that the future 
of the Middle East division would be determined at the appropriate time, 
and that the Dominion must assume its fair share of responsibility in the 
Pacific. 
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THE Maori CONTRIBUTION 


A NOTABLE contribution to the war effort of New Zealand is that made 
voluntarily by the Maoris. Large numbers are serving as volunteers with 
gallant distinction overseas. The Maori Territorial and Home Guard 
battalions are taking a useful part in the defence of New Zealand, and the 
Maoris are active producers in various essential occupations. To stimulate 
this effort the Maori War Effort Organization was formed about the middle 
of last year, assisted by a Committee of five members of both Houses of 
Parliament under the Chairmanship of Mr. P. K. Paikea, who for several 
years had been a Cabinet Minister representing the Maori race. Tribal and 
executive committees have been established in various parts of the country, 
thus utilizing for the war effort traditional Maori associations and leadership. 
The functions and duties of the organization, apart from rehabilitation, 
include recruitment for the armed forces, the control and direction of all 
Maori man and woman power in essential industries in co-operation with 
the district man-power officers, and increased production. In the course of 
a recent survey of this work Mr. Paikea said: 

“The operations of the Maori War Effort Organization have inevitably opened 
up latent problems in connection with the present and future welfare of the Maori 
people. Not only is the future welfare of the race vitally involved in these problems, 
but the social, economic and industrial life of New Zealand is also directly or 
indirectly involved, by reason of the large and increasing Maori population. With 
regard, however, to many outstanding claims and grievances, the Maori people 
generally speaking have decided to allow these to remain in abeyance till a more 
propitious time. In any case at present their thoughts are directed to one thing 
only, that is the war effort.” 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 
A BY-ELECTION necessitated by the death of Mr. H. T. Armstrong has 
resulted in the return of the Government candidate, Miss M. B. Howard, 
who secured 4,280 votes, her chief opponents, a Democratic Labour party 
candidate and a Nationalist candidate, scoring 2,471 and 2,201 votes respec- 
tively. When Parliament resumed the Prime Minister moved in the House 
of Representatives, 


“That it is the opinion of this House that, in view of the continued improvement 
in the war situation, a general election should be held during the present year to 
enable the people in accordance with their democratic rights to elect their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament.” 


The unusual procedure of a resolution and debate on the question as to 
whether a general election should be held arose from the arrangements 
made in July last for the prolongation of the life of Parliament for the dura- 
tion of the war and 12 months afterwards, subject to the qualification that 
the matter should be reviewed each session and that a decision in favour of 
a general election could be made by a resolution of the House. Since the 
present Parliament was elected before the outbreak of war, there is much to 
be said in favour of providing the electors with an opportunity to pass 
judgment on present legislation, administration and policies, and to clear 
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the political atmosphere by ensuring that the Government, in personnel and 
policies, truly represents the will of the people, so far as a parliamentary 
election can achieve this. The Prime Minister’s resolution was carried with 
only one dissentient, Sir Apirana Ngata, whose opposition was based on 
fears that the holding of an election might engender feelings of complacency 
regarding the war situation and impair the national unity. To ensure that 
those fighting for their country are not deprived of their franchise in the 
forthcoming election, arrangements are being made that, irrespective of 
age, all New Zealand service men on active service overseas will be afforded 
an opportunity to vote. 

During the past four months there have been two changes in the New 
Zealand Cabinet, Mr. J. O’Brien, one of the old stalwarts of the Labour 
party with many years of parliamentary experience taking the place of the 
late Mr. H. T. Armstrong, and Major C. F. Skinner replacing Mr. F. Lang- 
stone, who resigned his Ministerial portfolios together with the position 
of High Commissioner in Canada. The appointment of Major Skinner is 
notable in that he is at present on active service with the New Zealand 
division in the Middle East, having enlisted as a private and risen to the 
rank of major. He won the Military Cross during the fighting in Libya last 
October. Though a Member of Parliament only since 1938, he was unani- 
mously selected for Ministerial rank by the Parliamentary Labour party 
caucus, and the appointment is popular and opportune. 

Another wise appointment is that of Mr. C. A. Berendsen as New Zealand 
High Commissioner in Australia. Mr. Berendsen is an outstanding officer 
of the New Zealand public service, having for many years been Secretary 
to the Department of External Affairs, and more recently Permanent Head 
of the Prime Minister’s Department and Secretary to the War Cabinet. He 
has attended all Imperial Conferences since 1926, has been overseas with the 
present Prime Minister on several occasions and has expert knowledge of 
the foreign and defence problems of the Dominion. It has long been felt 
that the increasing importance of the relations between New Zealand and 
Australia and the community of their interests in the Pacific make the closest 
liaison between the two countries desirable. Occasional visits by Cabinet 
Ministers in the past have made some direct consultation on specific questions 
possible, but the many common problems now arising make it essential to 
have a fully accredited diplomatic representative always available. As the 
Commonwealth Government has agreed to make a reciprocal appointment, 
an exchange of High Commissioners marks a further stage in the realization 
of that mutual understanding and co-operation which is for ever symbolized 
by the word Anzac. 


JURISDICTION OVER AMERICAN TROOPS 


Any doubts as to the extent of the jurisdiction of the United States Service 
Courts over members of the United States forces in New Zealand or on 
board New Zealand ships or aircraft have now been settled by the United 
States Forces Emergency Regulations 1943, dated April 7. These empower 
such courts and authorities to exercise, in relation to members of those 
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forces, in matters concerning discipline and internal administration all such 
powers as are conferred upon them by the law of the United States. No 
criminal proceedings shall be prosecuted in New Zealand before any New 
Zealand court against a member of the United States forces except in cases 
exempted by the Minister of Justice on representation by the United States 
Government. Provision is made for the arrest by New Zealand police and 
delivery into the custody of the appropriate authorities of the United States 
forces, for the summoning by the Clerk of a Magistrate’s Court of the wit- 
nesses required to give evidence before the United States Service Court, and 
for the punishment of any witness so summoned for failing to attend, to 
give evidence, or for committing perjury. The United States Service Courts 
are given the same immunities and privileges as New Zealand Service 
Courts. Provision is made for the imprisonment or detention in prisons or 
detention in barracks in New Zealand of members of the United States forces 
at the request of the officer commanding the United States forces. Members 
of the United States forces are exempt from the provisions of the Aliens 
Emergency Regulations 1940. The Coroners Act, 1908, and Births and Deaths 
Registration Act, 1924, do not apply respecting death or burial of any mem- 
ber of the United States forces, but a Coroner may hold an inquest on a 
member of those forces, at the request of the commanding officer. Where 
a member of a United States force is a party to an intended marriage, no 
Registrar, under the Marriage Act, 1908, shall issue a certificate of marriage 
(which must be produced before solemnization of the marriage) except upon 
production of the written approval of the intended marriage given by the 


senior Commander of the United States forces in New Zealand. These regu- 
lations apply also to the Cook Islands and Western Samoa. 
New Zealand, 
April 1943. 
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